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(One of the many original bathroom designs illustrated in the new book “Color and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration.”) 


“In the quietude of his garden in Jao-Chou sat Li Lo, greatest of all the master 
potters of old Cathay in the Great Yuan Dynasty. Long after the hour of retir- 
ing for his household, he had come, as was his wont, to meditate in this place of 


solitude. The moonlight lay like a luminous haze on the landscape, revealing, 
yet softening, the outline of each bush and flower. Lost in his contemplation 
of this beauty Li Lo was startled by his own thought: ‘Could I capture the sheen 
of these bodiless beams with my pigments and clay?’ Centuries later Li Lo’s 
delicate pottery was discovered by French scholars come to study the ancient 
culture of China. To them the color of Li Lo’s pottery seemed like the ethereal 
blue of the moonlight, and they named it ‘Clair de Lune’.” 


Clair de Lune Blue is but one of the beautiful 
colors created for “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
and illustrated in the new book ‘Color and 
Style in Bathroom Furnishing and Decoration.” 
Other new colors are T’ang Red, Royal Copen- 
hagen Blue, Rose du Barry, St. Porchaire 
Brown, Orchid of Vincennes, Meissen White, 
Jonian Black, Ivoire de Medici, 
and Ming Green. The correct 
and harmonious use of plumbing 64 
fixtures in each of these colors 

is illustrated in a series of original 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


From “Color and Style in Bathroom 
Furnishing and Decoration.” 


bathroom designs that are contemporary in 
design, in furnishing and in decoration. 

“Color and Style in Bathroom Furnishing and 
Decoration” is the first book devoted to the bath- 


room as a new American interior. To architects 
and interior decorators it will be invaluable as a 
To the home-builder it will be an 


authoritative guide to the use of 
color in the bathroom. It is sug- 


reference work. 


gested that you write for a copy, 
giving the name of your architect, 
interior decorator or contractor. 


IN COLOR 
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ere are the facts 


-- boiled down -about troubles of the Gums 


The CAUSE .... Soft food, hasty eating 
The EFFECT .... Tender, bleeding gums 


The WARNING .... “Pink tooth brush” 
The REMEDY .... Ipana and massage 


UICKLY and telegraphically, 

those four lines above give you 

the gist of the profession’s findings 
about troubles of the gums. 

You might attend dental clinics, 
study the professional journals, or 
simply chat things over with your 
own dentist. However you check up, 
wherever you seek the facts, you will 
find authorities agreed on this: the 
present rise of tooth troubles origi- 
nating in the gum structure is trace- 
able to these soft, delicious foods that 
modern taste demands. 

‘Take an ordinary dinner, for in- 
stance, from the soup to the sweets,’ 
writes one famous specialist. ‘If there 
were anything that demanded real masti- 
cation we should soon grumble at the 
cook,” 

Which is precisely why gum 
troubles today are almost a national 
scourge—why X-ray files the country 
over are becoming crowded with pic- 
tures showing the dire results of gum 
neglect! 

For, like any living tissue, the 
gums need exercise! Deprived of itby 
modern fare, they grow weak and 
tender. And teeth become affected— 
sometimes their loss is threatened. 


Look out for “pink tooth brush” 


If your tooth brush “shows pink,” 
it’s an infallible sign that worse trou- 
bles are on the way—gingivitis, Vin- 
cent’s disease or possibly pyorrhea. 

Gum massage is the profession’s 
weapon against “pink tooth brush.” 
"Massage moves along the sluggish blood 
stream,’’ says a standard text, ‘and 


IPANA ‘Tooth Paste 


makes way for the fresh blood from the 
heart to flow through the mouth tissues.” 

Give your gums this gentle fric- 
tionizing twice daily. Speed the rich, 
cleansing blood through the tiny ves- 
sels of the gum walls—wastes are 
swept away — depleted tissues are 
restored— pink, healthy gums are 
yours again! 

Ipana Tooth Paste has a special 
ingredient that gives it power to tone 
the gums as well as clean the teeth. 
It contains ziratol, an antiseptic and 
hemostatic widely used by gum spec- 
ialists. So thousands of dentists rec- 
ommend Ipana for this massage. 
They know the health it brings to 
gums as well as the beauty it brings 
to teeth. 


Give Ipana a full month’s trial 


We will gladly send you a 10-day 
sample of Ipana. The coupon will 
bring it, and your first brushful will 
show you that Ipana has a delicious 
taste and a remarkable power to 
brighten and polish your teeth. 

But it’s better to start at once with 
a full-size tube from the druggist. It 
contains over 100 brushings—a much 
fairer test of Ipana’s power to firm up 
your gums and to improve the health 
of all your mouth! © 1929 


* * * 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T 49 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 
TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent 
stamp to cover partly the cost of packing 
and mailing. 





FACTS ABOUT STOCKS 


- YOU OWN - 


Amonc the stocks listed here are nine whose 
Paramount 1 prospects are so brilliant that the list was 
Otis Elevator 


made up largely to give us a chance to 
recommend these nine stocks at this appropriate 
moment. In all the hurly-burly of the market- 
Burroughs place these stocks firmly consolidate all old gains 
in a manner om to our economic eye. The 
U. Ss. Ind. Alcohol low prices of other years seem impossible —a 
dream—when compared to present ones. Millions 
Cluett Peabody have been made meantime. Five years from now 
the same drama will be reinacted, but with new 
ATE > stocks cast in the leading roles. 
William Wrigley 8 
Anaconda THEN there are six “bad prospects” * * * 
Because many investors are holding these 
Am Agri Chemical six issues, so definitely headed downward, 
. . we feel a sense of duty in pointing out the pit- 
Child C falls that our analysts have uncovered. You think 
lids Sompany so well of them, now, that you are in no mood to 
" : believe what we have to say about them. But if 
National Biscuit Co. you do not take the advice, while there is yet 
time . . . well, you may recall the story of the 
Alllis Chalmers capitalist who died in the war days, and willed a 
set price on Bethlehem Steel. It never sold that 
International Nickel high by a fraction! But it did drop six hundred 
points. 
Ford of Canada 
Sinclair Oil 
Humble Oil 
Illinois Pipe Line 
St. Oil of N. J. heard: all you need to do is “hang on.” Some- 
times life doesn’t last that long. And then, what 
Coty of the books, and music, and travel, and com- 
forts we all want NOW —or, at the least, TO- 
Goodrich MORROW? With your money tied up in poor 
American Sugar 


Intriguing place—the market 
constantly repeating itself. 


thing ought to be done for your future. If 
you hold good stocks—that is, any of the 
NINE—you should pile on more sail, at a price 
and time expertly nominated. But oh! the poor 
stocks! AND, the doubtful ones! Investors have 


3 HERE we are then, in 1929 markets! Some- 


stocks . . . futile is hope! 


American Tobacco 
Wright Aero 
Bethlehem Steel 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Packard 


listed in the column at the left. It is salient; 

keen; terse; directive. It tells you WHAT 
to do, and WHEN— in just the sort of voice you 
would expect from an organization that has 
given wileninelive advice for six years to thou- 
sands of investors. This friendly, helpful, and 
expert report on the twenty-five stocks indi- 
cated is to be sent FREE to readers of this mag- 
azine, for whom an especially large supply has 
been printed. 


4 We have prepared a report on the stocks 


A Few of our 


ing to:— 


Recommendations 


Price Recent 


Advised High 
Otis Elevator 156 345 
A. G. Spaulding 155 300 
Burroughs 148 329 
Deere & Co. 367 604 special report on 25 stocks to:— 
Victor 60 200 Name 

185 330 — 


25 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


American Express 








You can get this special report by 
filling out the coupon below and send- 


TitumaNiSurvey 


Please send without obligation your 
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LETTERS 


Baguio’s Brent 
Sirs: 

The death yesterday of Bishop Charles Henry 
Brent of the Episcopal Diocese of Western New 
York has come as a great shock to his many 
admirers. 

One of his outstanding but little heard of 
contributions to improving conditions in the 
Philippine Islands was the establishing of the 
Baguio Boys’ School at Baguio, a summer resort 
high in the mountains north of Manila. This 
school was established about 1907, if I remember 
correctly, and the first headmaster was Dr. 
Remsen B. Ogilby, now president of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. At the time this school 
was established, educational facilities in the 
Islands were practically nil for American young- 
sters whose parents were in the Islands for 
military or commercial reasons. At that time, I 
remember going to a Catholic school in Cotabato 
where all instruction was given by men in Spanish 
and I was the only white pupil. Shortly after, an 
American school teacher opened a public school, 
and I transferred to it. I sat between a Moro 
kid, a Chinese, and two Mestizos, and I joined 
heartily in “My countree ‘tis off dee” every time 
a visitor showed up. What a relief it was to go 
to Baguio with twenty odd other American boys, 
and be taught by a small group of the finest men 
and instructors I have ever had—all hand picked 
by Bishop Brent. The mountain climate, excellent 
care and discipline, and the best of instruction 
make me recall my Baguio days as the happiest 
of my boyhood, and it was all due to Bishop 
Brent’s realizing a crying need of the times and 
supplying this need with a school that still is 
ranked very high among boys’ schools. 


W. B. HoLpen 





New York, N. Y. 

To Subscriber Holden all thanks for a 
TIME-worthy report.—Ep. 

* 
Raleigh’s Eyes 
Sirs: 

Why reprimand Time’s correspondent for fail- 
ing to see Mr. Coolidge rise to shake hands with 
Mr. Hoover at the Inauguration when no less a 
personage than Sir Walter Raleigh himself was 
deceived by his own eyes? 

Sir Walter Raleigh was in his prison composing 
the second volume of his History of the World. 
Leaning on the sill of his window he meditated 
on the duties of the historian to mankind, when 
suddenly his attention was attracted by a dis- 
turbance before his cell. He saw one man strike 
another, whom he supposed by his dress to be an 
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JUST A 


TIP 


DON’T be annoyed, when your 
favorite smoke begins to sour a 
bit. Take a little word of wisdom 


— Squibb’s Dental Cream will 


spruce it right up again. 


Squibb’s is a grand thing for | 


smokers. The tiny particles of 
Milk of Magnesia it deposits in the 
mouth crevices, keep your mouth 
sweet and healthy—your breath 
pleasant. 

Use Squibb’s Dental Cream — 
see for yourself how it keeps your 
smoking taste keen and alive. All 
drug stores carry it. 40c a gener- 


ous tube. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


GUARD THE 
DANGER 
LINE 





TIME 


officer; the latter at once drew his sword and 
ran the former through the body. The wounded 
man felled his adversary with a stick, and then 
sank upon the pavement. At this juncture the 
guard came up and carried off the officer in- 
sensible and then the corpse of the man who had 
been run through. 

Next day Raleigh was visited by an intimate 
friend, to whom he related the circumstances of 
the quarrel and its issue. To his astonishment, 
his friend unhesitatingly declared that the 
prisoner had mistaken the whole series of inci- 
dents which had passed before his eyes. The 
supposed officer was not an officer at all, but 
the servant of a foreign ambassador; it was he 
who had dealt the first blow; he had not drawn 
his sword, but the other had snatched it from his 
side, and had run sim through the body before 
anyone could interfere; whereupon a stranger 
from among the crowd knocked the murderer 
down with his stick, and some of the foreigners 
belonging to the ambassador’s retinue carried off 
the corpse. The friend of Raleigh added that the 
government had ordered the arrest and immediate 
trial of the murderer, as the man assassinated 
was one of the principal servants of the Spanish 
ambassador. 

“Excuse me,” said Raleigh, ‘‘but I cannot have 
been deceived as you suppose, for I was an eye- 
witness to the events which took place under my 
own window, and the man fell there on the spot 
where you see a paving stone standing up above 
the rest.” 

“My dear Raleigh,” replied the friend, ‘I was 
sitting on that stone when the fray took place 
and I received this slight scratch on my cheek 
in snatching the sword from the murderer, and 
upon my word of honor, you have been deceived 
upon every particular.” 

Sir Walter, when alone, took up the second 
volume of his History, which was in manuscript, 
and contemplating it, thought: “If I cannot 
believe my own eyes, how can I be assured of the 
truth of a tithe of the events which happened 
ages ago, before I was born?” and he flung the 
manuscript into the fire. 

ELIZABETH WINSLOW 

The Duke Endowment 

Office of Director 

Hospital and Orphan Sections 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Sir Walter was wise to stop writing 
“history.” Great explorer, courtier and 
puddle-cloaker though he was, he, inac- 
curate of eye, would not have qualified for 
Tim_E Staff. The reprimand stands.—Eb. 

® 
Ear v. Eye 
Sirs: 

It has occurred to me that the following aston- 
ishing statement by Professor Walter B. Pitkin 
of the Columbia School of Journalism, who is 
co-author of A Million and One Nights, a history 
of motion pictures, deserves editorial comment: 

“We hereby file our official forecast on the 
moral effect of the talkies. We assert that 
the ear is more moral than the eye. And we 
predict that the talkies will uplift the movies 
more than all reformers ever can.” 

This is quoted from the April issue of Children, 
The Parents’ Magazine. 

GeorcE J. HECHT 
Publisher 

The Parents’ Magazine 

New York City 

One year from now, let Publisher 
Hecht report such evidence as may have 
been discovered to prove Forecaster Pitkin 
right or wrong.—Ep. 
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Old Codger 
Sirs: 

. . . All I ask of Time is to be polite to our 
Royal Family who are all the best of good sorts, 

I have stood in the great hall of the Lincoln 
memorial at Washington with a very dear Ameri- 
can friend (He first sent me TimE)—and Lincoln 
& Washington in rather nice mezzotints adorn 
my billiards room here. . . . 

. .. And Edward of Wales is a very great 
young gentleman & some worker. 

Excuse an old codger and all that rot—and 
God speed all the best in your bright paper. 

D. PALMER-JONES 

Purley, Surrey. 

Let Subscriber Palmer-Jones speedily 
specify if and whenever he considers Time 
impolite to T. R. H.’s.—Eb. 


* 
Her, His 
Sirs: 

The little bull puppy dog that seems to be 
appearing every week in one of your advertise- 
ments seems so natural that I am sure she is 
real. What is her name? She looks exactly like 
my own “Patsy.” 

(Mrs.) LEWELLYN STOPES 

Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

To begin as abruptly as your stories often do, 
“What’s his name?”’ I mean the smart little bull 
pup in the Bryant Gas Furnace ads you are 
running. I had a bull called ‘Baxter’ exactly 
like the beast. Died ten years ago. ... 

C. T. P. Brown 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

In advts thus far published, Bryant 
Heater & Manufacturing Co. have not re- 
vealed “the beast’s” sex. Jts name is 
Bryant Pup.—Eb. 


— 


Bull Pups Flayed 
Sirs: 

You ought to ask the Bryant Gas Furnace Co. 
why they always have their “pup” a bull pup. 
Most people in my experience don’t like bulls as 
well as a good many other pups. Look in the 
funny papers and you will always see it is a bull 
pup that gets the comedian by the pants. That’s 
bad. Look in the high brow fashion magazines 
and how many people do you see with pups that 
have bull pups? I am in the pup business myself, 
you might say, and I know people don’t like bull 
pups any more. Much better a white Sealyham 
pup. They are all the go, and being white a gas 
furnace could be advertised that it don’t get 
them dirty and there would be more sense to it 
than with the mostly black bull pup the Bryant 
people are using now. Why not have a different 
kind of pup every week? ia 

JoHN WALSH 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


—_——e 


Snooping Defended 
Sirs: 

In your discourse on The Cabinet (Time, 
March 25) you mention, among other news, the 
prison-snooping system employed by Mrs. M. W. 
Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney-General (in 
charge of Prohibition and Taxes), to ‘‘keep condi- 
tions wholesome in the federal penitentiaries.” 
The latter hinted that this spying system had 
originated with Attorney-General Sargent. If this 
is true, why did Mr. Sargent fail to approve of 
wire-tapping relative to prohibition enforcement, 


FIFTEEN CENTS AT NEWSSTANDS— 


Roy E. LARSEN 


bill ($5). 


NAME 


Nine cents a week by subscription at $5 yearly 


CIRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Cui1caco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
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The Commander Victoria for Four—with six-cylinder motor, $1375; with straighteeight motor, $1525. 


|) 2 . 
Prices at the factory —bumpers and spare tire extra. 


HE spirit of swift and tireless motion was never so gracefully expressed as in today’s Champion 


Studebakers. Never before had coachcraft the inspiration of such motor car performance, for 
Studebaker holds every official stock car record for endurance and speed. Sinewy endurance — silken 
smoothness of power-flow—velvet travel-ease—all are strikingly apparent in the poised and eager beauty 
of these smart, modern motor cars. They are true Champions—these great Studebaker Eights and Sixes 
—and their looks reveal it. Their behaviour proves it. And Studebaker One-Profit prices, today more 


than ever before, set the thoroughbred qualities of the new Studebakers inte still stronger relief. 


STUDEBAKER 


Buileler of C hamptons 
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Ingram Users 
have a monopoly on Cool 
and stingless shaving 


oa epee meee eee 


bas 


~ Pre 


(THE COUPON BRINGS SEVEN COOL SHAVES FREE) 


HE instant you begin your first 
shave with Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream your face is conscious of a 
brand new sensation, and long after 
you have rinsed away the soap from 
your skin your face will be cool 
+o +E «oo Cee oo 2 CO! 
For Ingram’s is the shaving cream 
definitely planned to take the sting 
out of the morning shave and leave 
a clean cheek and a fresh, cool skin 
when the job is done. 


Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face 


Don’t put up with the hot pin-pricks 
of shaving one day longer. We in- 
vite you to be “on the in- 
side of this monopoly of 
cool morning shaves.” 
No lotions need apply 
when Ingram’s is foaming 
richly on your face. For 


INGRAMS 
QHAVING CREAM 


“Never mind your Whiskers, 
think about your Face’’ 


Ingram’s is its own skin lotion, and 
because of three special healing and 
cooling ingredients, it tightens and 
tones the skin. It’s a shaving cream, 
a lotion and a tonic all in one! 


lr you will just go to two minutes’ 
trouble, you'll be rewarded with a 
life time’s happiness of clear, cool 
shaves. That little coupon just be- 
low brings you seven glorious and 
cool morning shaves! Our sample is 
no beauty to look at, but it’s the 
greatest gatherer of friends that any 

company ever had! 
Don’t fail to try Ingram’s. Your 
face will be grateful all your life. 
Clip the coupon! Do it now! 


COOL SHAVES 
FREE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. D49 
110 Washington St., New York 


I'd like to try seven cool Ingram shaves. 


Name 


Address 








City 
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when the Supreme Court by a 5-4 decision allowed 
evidence thus obtained to be used in court? 

It is a matter of common knowledge what 
Mr. Sargent said to former General L. C, 
Andrews immediately after the apprehension of 
Bootleg Tycoon Wm. V. Dwyer (reputed to be 
doing a business of $25,000,000 a year): “You 
might just as well open a criminal’s mail as listen 
in on his telephone.’”? Mr. W. Green, former Chief 
U. S. Prohibition Investigator, is authority for 
the statement that without wire-tapping Tycoon 
Dwyer would have never sojourned at Atlanta. 
The writer is in echo with Mr. Green’s judgment 
of Mr. Sargent as an amateur attorney-general. 
$12,000 is a lot of money for an amateur. 

RayMoND DascH 

Steubenville, Ohio 

Mrs. Willebrandt’s hint that Mr. Sar- 
gent favored or instituted “snooping,” 
was, of course, as incredible as it was mis- 
leading. Would Subscriber Dasch suggest 
that willingness to “snoop” is the only 
test of a Federal official’s ‘“professional- 
ism’’?—Ep. 

5 
McNichols No Tyrant 
Sirs: 

There has been much ado about nothing, and 
I, with the staunchest of school spirits come to 
defend my Alma Mater, our University of 
Detroit. The words of Father McNichols have 
been misrepresented, added upon, made disgrace- 
ful and ridiculed over the entire country. A little 
of his advice to the girls about loitering in the 
halls has been changed into the words: “You 
must not look at or speak to the men of the 
University during class hours . . . you are col- 
lege widows . . . you came here just to make 
love and lower the morale of the men.” 

The news writers have made Father McNichols 
a tyrant but I dare say that anyone who has had 
the pleasure of conversing with him will find that 
he is never tyrannical or narrow-minded on sex 
subjects. 

Mary LoviseE NELIvUS 

Co-ed at the University of Detroit 

Detroit, Mich. 

Let Mary Louise Nelius report her ver- 
sion of what Father McNichols did say 
to University of Detroit co-eds when he 
placed restrictions upon their relations 
with University of Detroit boy-students. 
—Eb. 


French Line Flayed 
Sirs: 

Some years ago an American actress who had 
been mixed up in some filthy performances came 
back from Paris bringing with her one hundred 
pairs of silk stockings. Interviewed by a reporter 
anent the matter, she said: ‘‘The woman who can 
get along with less than 100 pairs of silk stock- 
ings hasn’t legs at all, but only things to stand 
on. 

In Time for March 18 there was a French 
Line ad containing this sentence: ‘‘The woman 
who doesn’t adore the thought of buying clothes 
there (in Paris), and glittering trifles on the 
rue de Rivoli . . . isn’t a woman... she’s a 
misnomer in petticoats.” 

But wasn’t it rather a good thing for America 
that Nancy Hanks had only things to stand on 
and that she was only a misnomer in petticoats? 

And would you care to hazard a guess as to 
how many silk-stockinged hussies and adorers 
of the rue we could afford to trade for one Nancy 
Hanks about now? 

The French Line takes itself and Paris too 
damned seriously. 

Dennis F. CROLLY 

Crolly Advertising Service 

Scranton, Pa. 

@ 
Martha & Olaf Praised 
Sirs: : 

The picture on your cover of March 25 just 
received of “Sweden’s Martha, Norway’s Olaf 
makes me wish it were possible to throw off all 
immigration restrictions between Norway and 
Sweden and the United States. 

I congratulate you on securing a photograph 
of two such fine American looking people as 
Martha and Olaf and on successfully reproduc- 
ing it. 

LEHMAN JOHNSON 

Consulting Cotton Seed Specialist, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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The 
Lupton LABORATORY 


Every detail of Lupton construction 
is thoroughly tested in our Experi- 
mental and Research Division. This 
illustration shows the machine which 
tests the new Lupton friction-hinge 
used on Lupton Casement Windows. 
After opening and shutting 15,000 
times only two adjustments are re- 
quired—the equivalent of an adjust- 
ment twice in every five years. 


LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS TURN 


DAYLIGHT 


In THE last twenty years America 
has risen to acknowledged leader- 
ship among industrial nations. That 
ascendancy rests upon the discovery 
of the importance of the man at the 
machine. 

The old factory, whose masonry 
resembled a fortress, has largely 
disappeared. In its place stands the 
modern plant whose walls are win- 
dows, whose roofs have been made 
doorways to the sky. 

With an abundance of clear light 
and fresh air, the American work- 
ingman produces more with less 
waste. 

Modern factory design dates from 
the introduction of the first con- 
tinuous window by Lupton in 1909, 
followed by the Pond Roof Design, 
invented and used in 1910. The 
United States Government adjudged 
these new Lupton inventions as best 
for roof lighting and ventilation. In 
the years that have followed, they 
have been accepted generally 
throughout American industry. 

Today, Lupton is recognized as 
the authority in industrial window 
engineering. Yet these Lupton 
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An interesting circular stairway in a modern resi- 

ence. Lupton Casements and the iron-wrought 

balustrade blend to give a charming decorative 
effect. 
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Products form only one division 
of the great Lupton line. Since 
1871, the name Lupton has been 
associated with the finest in fabri- 
cated steel products, whether they 
be industrial, residential or com- 
mercial windows, office-partitions, 
doors or steel shelving. 

The Lupton name is the mark 
of a service noted for the instal- 
lation of lighting and ventilation 






W WHERE STEEL 


INTO DOLLARS 


successes. Consultation is available 
without charge to all responsible 
manufacturers, contractors, archi- 
tects and industrial engineers. Davip 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 2263 East Alle- 
gheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lupton STEEL Propwucts 


Lupton Combination Casements bring 
balanced ventilation without draft to mod- 
ern office buildings, hotels, hospitals and 
other similar buildings. 

Lupton Residence Casement Windows 
for homes and apartments. Beautiful in 
design, practical in use. Snug in winter— 
extra ventilation in summer. 

Lupton Casement Windows (heavy type) 
add impressiveness to banks, libraries, 
clubs and fine office buildings. 

Lupton Projected Windows bring extra 
light and ventilation to schools and office 
buildings at moderate cost. 

Lupton Pivoted Windows. The standard 
and accepted steel window for sidewalls 
of industrial buildings, small and large. 

Pond Continuous Windows, Pond A- 
Frames, Pond Truss, Pond Operating De- 
vice provide remarkable efficiency in the 
natural lighting and ventilation of indus- 
trial buildings. 

Lupton Steel Shelving. Maximum storage 
or display of merchandise. Adjustable. 
Reasonable in cost. Also Lupton Auto 
Parts Storage Systems. Steel display 
equipment for hardware stores, bins and 
tables for textile mills. 

Other Lupton Products include steel 
doors, partitions for offices, skylights, gut- 
ters, elbows, and conductor pipes for homes. 





Lupton Steel Shelving is used in the storeroom 
of the Largman and Gray Company, Croyden, Pa.; 
manufacturers of “Blue Moon Hosiery.” 


Interior of a modern machine shop for heavy 
work, illustrating the splendid lighting qualities 


of the Pond Roof Design, and its value for fine 
machine work. 
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Suddenly, out of a spring sky 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


ALL was well on the telephone front 

on April 27, 1928. Suddenly, out of a 

spring sky, rain began to fall over 
central Pennsylvania. As night came 

on this- turned into a furious storm of sleet, 
snow and wind. Inside of 48 hours, 3700 
telephone poles were down. Seven thousand 
miles of wire tangled wreckage. Thirty-nine 
exchanges isolated. Eleven thousand tele- 
phones silent. 

Repair crews were instantly mobilized and 
sent to the scene. From Philadelphia 47 crews 
came. Other parts of Pennsylvania sent 13. 
New Jersey, 6. New York, 4. Ohio, 6. Mary- 
land and West Virginia, 12. In record time, 
1000 men were stringing insulated wire and 
temporary cables along the highways, on 
fences and on the ground. 


Within 72 hours the isolated ex- 

changes were connected and the 

11,000 telephones back in service. 

Then, while the temporary construc- 
tion carried on, neighboring Bell System ware- 
houses poured out all needed equipment, new 
poles were set, new crossarms placed and new 
wire and cable run. 

In any crisis there are no state lines in the 
Bell System. In all emergencies of flood or 
storm, as well as in the daily tasks of extend- 
ing and maintaining the nation-wide network, 
is seen the wisdom of One Policy, One System, 
Universal Service. Better and better telephone 
service at the lowest cost is the goal of the Bell 
System. Present improvements constantly 
going into effect are but the foundation for 
the greater service of the future. 


“THE TELEPHONE BooKs ARE THE DIRECTORY OF THE NATION” 


1929 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
W orkingmen 


So ornamentally idle have been the lives 
of military aides to the President that 
Army and Navy he-men well have dreaded 
the assignments, right honorable though 
they are. The chief duties were: 1) to 
stand grandly by when the President re- 
ceived new foreign envoys; 2) to pass tea 
and sandwiches smilingly at White House 
at-homes; 3) to add splendor to the Presi- 
dent’s official trips. 

When President Coolidge brought into 
Washington from the plains Col. Osmun 
Latrobe as his aide, that weather-bitten 
old soldier was so patiently bored that the 
President gave him an additional assign- 
ment as assistant to the Chief of Cavalry. 

For idleness, even under the guise of 
official duty, President Hoover has no use. 
Last week he prepared to put his new mili- 
tary aides—Lieut. Col. Campbell B. 
Hodges, U.S.A. and Capt. Allen Buchanan, 
U.S.N.—to work. Col. Hodges reported 
for duty last week at the White House 
from West Point, where he was Com- 
mandant of Cadets. He found a shiny new 
desk awaiting him in the executive offices. 
Similar equipment will be ready for Cap- 
tain Buchanan when he comes to the White 
House from the U. S. S. Omaha in a few 
weeks. 

Precisely what office work the Hoover 
aides will do, Col. Hodges has yet to dis- 
cover. In general, they will serve as special 
liaison officers between the White House 
and the War and Navy Departments. 
Military matters “of a secondary nature” 
will be placed before them for action. 
Special letters dealing with the Army and 
Navy will be prepared by them for the 
Hoover signature. A g-to-5 working day 
will be observed. 

@ President Hoover left Washington last 
week for the first time since inauguration. 
H was gone eleven hours on an inspec- 
tion of his Virginia fishing preserve in 
Shenandoah National Park. He rode a 
horse ten miles through mountain woods, 
tramped three miles more on foot, picked 
out three camping sites between Double- 
top and Fork Mountains on the Upper 
Rapidan. In a black riding habit, Mrs. 
Hoover accompanied him part way. For- 
bidden to follow, newsgatherers and 
cameramen had a holiday. 

@ For 53 years, baseball passes have been 
given to the President. The 54th was last 
week handed by John Heydler, President 
of the National League, to President 
Hoover. As usual, it was No. 1, bore the 
U.S. seal. Unlike all others, it was in an 
elephant hide case.* 

@ Around the corner of 13th and Irving 


*For a survey of the Major League 


baseball season, see p. 20, 


1929 
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PRESIDENT Hoover’s HopcEes 
A 9-to-5 working day will be observed. 


streets, N. W. swing heavy blue double- 
decked buses. There they stop, to start 
up again with a splattering roar of the 
exhaust. At that corner stands the Friends 
Meeting House where President and Mrs. 
Hoover worship. So loud were the bus 
noises that the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia ordered 
the vehicles to take another route on 
Sunday mornings. Last Sunday the Presi- 
dent worshipped in peace. 

@ President Hoover last week put his 
first message to Congress in shape for the 
Public Printer. It is short, written mostly 
in the evenings of the last month. It 
recommends action on only two legislative 
subjects: Farm Relief, Tariff Revision. 

@ Early one morning a large unmarked 
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car rolled out of the White House grounds. 
At the wheel was Mrs. Hoover. With her 
rode Mrs. Adolph Ochs, Mrs. Edgar 
Rickard, Miss Margaret Rickard. They 
drove around the Tidal Basin, saw the 
cherry blossoms, circled the Lincoln Me- 
morial. As Mrs. Hoover turned home- 
ward into West Executive Ave. a motorist 
swung into a parking space, missed it, 
backed out to try again, thus blocking 
traffic. Mrs. Hoover gave her horn an 
impatient toot. Not recognizing her, the 
motorist signaled the First Lady to “pipe 
down.” She did, smiling. 

@ President Hoover bade farewell to Am- 
bassador Hugh Gibson and Rear Admiral 
Hilary Pollard Jones, U. S. delegate to the 
League of Nations Preparatory Commis- 
sion on Armament Limitation. Final presi- 
dential instructions: be careful. 

@ The Hoover right forearm ached pain- 
fully. The President could write only with 
difficulty. In one day he had shaken 1,757 
hands at the rate of 43 per minute. From 
their Congressmen, citizens obtain letters 
entitling them to a presidential handshake. 
In one day last week, New York’s Senator 
(Dr.) Copeland, who last month cautioned 
President Hoover to mind his health, sent 
188 handshakers to the White House. 

@ Calling on the President last fortnight 
were three representatives of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association’s Conven- 
tion to be held in Berlin in August, and 
Publisher-Senator Capper of Kansas. The 
President was asked to send the convention 
a message on: “Advertising, the Key to 
World Prosperity.” 

@ For efficiency and organization, a Presi- 
dent and his staff need elbow room. Last 
week bids were received for enlarging the 


_interior of the Stanford-White-designed 


executive offices. Low bidder ($15,225) 
was the N. P. Severin Co. of Chicago. The 
basement will be renovated as office and 
storage space. The West embankment will 
be cut away to the street to permit base- 
ment windows. 


A 
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President Forrest 
The White House Correspondents’ As- 


sociation—newsgatherers assigned to tell 
all the people all about their President 
and the White House—last week elected 
as their own president, Wilbur Forrest of 
the arch-Republican New York Herald 
Tribune; as vice president, Carlisle Bar- 
geron of the Republican Washington Post ; 
as secretary and treasurer, Oliver B. Lerch 
of the Republican Wall Street Journal. 
The Coolidge Why 

Calvin Coolidge retired from the Presi- 
dency because he felt that no man could, in 
that office, give the people the best service 
for longer than eight years. He had been 
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told that the Kansas City nomination was 
his for the taking. He felt that his re- 
election was “assured.” Yet, obedient to 
a desire to get back to the people, he said, 
“T-do-not-choose-to-run” in South Dakota 
and followed that up by despatching his 
secretary to the Republican National Con- 
vention to tell the leaders of unpledged 
State delegations not to vote for him. 

So announced Citizen Coolidge last 
week, in a brief article, the second of a 
series for William Randolph Hearst’s Cos- 
mopolitan magazine. The title was: “Why 
I Did Not Choose To Run.” His retire- 
ment, he explained, was prompted more by 
an inner impulse of what was right than 
by specific facts—reasons, he admitted, 
which “may not appear very convincing.” 

With deliberation he chose the fourth 
anniversary of his taking office to issue his 
South Dakota statement. He “chose” early 
enough to give the G. O. P. a chance to 
select his successor. He had, he said, no 
feeling that the no-third-term tradition 
applied to him, as he had come up from the 
vice presidency and he was sure that the 
country shared his opinion. But ten years 
in the White House was too long a strain. 
Wrote Mr. Coolidge: 

“It is difficult to conceive how one man 
can successfully serve the country for a 
term [as President] of more than eight 
years.” 

Mr. Coolidge sought to avoid the ap- 
pearance of selfish “grasping for office.” 
Presidents, he found, “are always  sur- 
rounded by worshipers. They are con- 
stantly . . . assured of their greatness. 
They live in an artificial atmosphere of 
adulation and exaltation which sooner or 
later impairs their judgment. They are in 
grave danger of becoming careless and 
arrogant.” 

The latter part of the administrations of 
two-term Presidents, he thought, showed 
“very little in the way of constructive ac- 
complishment” and has “often been 
clouded with grave disappointments.” 
These facts, coupled with his own desire, 
Mr. Coolidge gave as his reasons for re- 
tirement. 

To him there was nothing mystifying 
about his ‘I-do-not-choose” statement. 
His reason for refusing to say specifically 
that he would refuse the nomination if it 
came to him, was because “it would not 
be in accordance with my conception of 
the requirements of the Presidential of- 
fice.” His determination was to prevent 
his nomination and to this end he sent his 
secretary Everett Sanders—“a man of 
great ability and discretion”’—to Kansas 
City to divert convention votes for him. 
Wrote Mr. Coolidge (Editor Ray Long of 
Cosmopolitan italicized it): “Had I not 
done so, I am told, I should have been 
nominated.” 

Citizen Coolidge said he was careful to 
take no part in the primary campaigns. 
He found no reason for his participation 
for “the party had plenty of [presidential ] 
material ... and the candidate should 
really be the choice of the people them- 
selves.” He admitted that a President 
could nominate his successor, but such a 








Mr. GANN & RELATIVES 


A sarcastic Senator suggested invoking the World Court. 


nomination, he felt, would often prove a 
handicap to the nominee. 

In commenting on the Kansas City con- 
vention, Citizen Coolidge pointed out that 
the opposition to Herbert Hoover made 
the mistake of scattering itself over many 
candidates none of whom developed 
strength “to make a showing sufficient to 
impress the convention.” 

Mr. Coolidge believed that his instruc- 


tions through Secretary Sanders to un- 
pledged delegations turned them to Mr. 
Hoover, “which brought about his nomina- 
tion on the first ballot.” 


Thus did Mr. Coolidge, in his own 
words, “retire voluntarily from the great- 
est experience that can come to mortal 
man. 

“We draw our Presidents from the peo- 
ple,” wrote Citizen Coolidge. “It is a 
wholesome thing for them to return to the 
people. I came from them. I wish to be 
one of them again.” 


Mr. Gann Goes Out 


Edward Everett Gann, an unassuming 
man, long led a quiet life in Washington. 
He practiced law, he made some money. 
He never troubled his head about Society 
and Society never troubled its head about 
him. Edward Everett Gann was a happy 
man. 

To be sure, he had married Dolly Cur- 
tis, a strapping, titian-haired lady whose 
Brother Charles was Senator from Kan- 
sas. But that fact did not affect the 
smooth and comfortable routine of his 
life. When Mrs. Curtis died five years 
ago, the Senator as a widower went to 
live in the vine-clad Gann home in Cleve- 
land Park, informal Washington suburb. 
When his brother-in-law sought the presi- 
dential nomination last year at the Kan- 
sas City Convention, Mr. Gann journeyed 
out and took charge of the Curtis head- 
quarters. It was pretty much a family 
affair and all very jolly. 

Not until his brother-in-law was nom- 
inated and elected Vice President of the 
U.S. did Mr. Gann’s troubles begin. First 
he was brought in from the cozy Cleve- 


land Park home to take up residence, with 
the Vice President and Mrs. Gann, in a 
twelve-room suite at the Mayflower Hotel. 
Then he found himself being led off to 
great formal dinners with people he didn’t 
know and who obviously didn’t know him. 
A round-faced, bespectacled man, shorter 
than the large Mrs. Gann, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s brother-in-law sidled into inconspic- 
uous drawing-room corner, spoke when 
spoken to, wore a mask of polite pleasure. 

Intimations of trouble came when the 
Senate Ladies Luncheon Club elected Mrs. 
Senator Moses of New Hampshire to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Vice President Dawes as their 
chief, instead of Mr. Gann’s wife who, as 
sister of the widower Vice President-Elect, 
had already begun to function as the lat- 
ter’s official hostess (Time, Feb. 18). 

Then, on March 4, Mrs. Gann rode to 
the capitol with Mrs. Charles Gates 
Dawes, only to find no Senate gallery seat 
reserved for her. Herbert Hoover Jr. 
gave her his seat. On that occasion Mr. 
Gann rode alone to the Capitol at the 
tag-end of the procession. Nobody gave 
up a seat to him. 

By last week, life had become acutely 
distressing for Mr. Gann as he observed 
that a major social war was whirling hor- 
ribly about his wife, in highest, mightiest 
circles. Vice President Curtis had notified 
Secretary of State Kellogg that Mrs. Gann 
was his hostess and that, as such, she 
should have the full rank of the Vice 
President’s lady in the complex social 
scheme of official Washington. Secretary 
Kellogg had ruled that Mrs. Gann could 
not rate on the level of the Vice President 
but below the wives of the Chief Justice, 
the Speaker, the Secretary of State, and 
all foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 

To James Clement Dunn, Chief of the 
State Department’s Protocol Division, 
Secretary Kellogg had apparently gone for 
this precedent. And Mr. Dunn had ap- 
parently based his opinion upon the 
authoritative statement of Mrs. Kellogg’s 
social secretary, Miss Anne Squire, who 
had written: “Sisters... of an official 
take no precedence whatever. Even when 
they act as hostesses for the head of a 
family, they are, except in his house, de- 
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prived of the rank of wife.” To all Em- 
bassies and Legations had gone this 
Kellogg ruling on Mrs. Gann. 

There the matter had stood until Easter 
morning when a large breakfast was given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Beale McLean 
at “Friendship,” their handsome suburban 
home on the northwest fringe of Wash- 
ington. To it went, with many another 
high U. S. official, Vice President Curtis 
and Mrs. Gann. Mr. Gann also went. He 
knew that Mr. McLean publishes the 
Washington Post and the Cincinnati En- 
quirer; that he was a bosom friend of 
President Harding; that he had “gone 
down the line” for Albert Bacon Fall, dur- 
ing the oil scandals; that his wife owns 
but rarely wears the Hope Diamond (444 
karats). 

Mr. Gann placed himself at a remote 
table in a corner while Vice President 
Curtis led Mrs. Gann grandly up to the 
head table. But there no seat was saved 
for Mrs. Gann. The swart Vice Presi- 
dential face clouded. To the rescue hur- 
ried Mr. Gann and conducted his wife 
back to the remote corner table, thus 
averting a bad social scene. 

Mrs. Gann was furious. So was her 
brother, now no longer a simple baby- 
kissing Kansas Senator, but a Person of 
Importance who must preserve the dig- 
nity and respect of his office. Mrs. Gann’s 
brother solemnly gave out a press state- 
ment which brought the social war against 
Mrs. Gann into the open, saying: 

“The Vice President stated that the 
question of the seating of his hostess, Mrs. 
Edward Everett Gann, at official dinners 
is not settled. He has notified the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Stimson, of his dis- 
satisfaction with the action of the former 
Secretary, Mr. Kellogg, and has asked for 
a reversal of it. . . . The Vice President 
feels that he is not bound by Mr. Kellogg’s 
conclusion and has protested to Mr. Stim- 
son,” 


The State Department went into a stew. 
Statesman Stimson hemmed, hawed, tem- 
porized. President Hoover asked the Vice 
President and the Ganns to dinner at the 
White House and escorted Mrs. Gann into 
the state dining room himself, with Mr. 
Gann bringing up the rear. But this 
meant nothing because present were no 
foreign diplomats’ wives to point the issue 
of precedence. The question of a seat for 
Mrs. Gann—and Mr. Gann—was_all- 
balled-up. Washington society buzzed like 
a happy beehive. 


To outlanders the whole question of 
precedence and social rank in Washing- 


ton seems silly. But as a British diplo- 
mat once said (with Irish logic): “Since 
the good God made us so that we all can- 
not get through the same door at once, 
there must be precedence.” 

Social rank in Washington is, of course, 
based primarily on official position. 

The President of the U. S. and his wife 
lead society. Their doings are always 
chronicled first in the newspaper society 
columns. But their social activities are 
limited to a few official contacts. They 
do not accept invitations to private homes. 
They dine out only in Cabinet households, 


with the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House. 

The Vice President is the administra- 
tion’s prime diner-out. His presence as 
the highest-ranking guest is sought by all 
hostesses. Vice President Curtis has din- 
ner invitations stretching through till June. 

Two sets of society exist in Washing- 
ton—official and unofficial. Officialdom 
provides the actors. Unofficialdom pro- 
vides the stages—mostly dining-room and 
drawing-room scenes—the choruses, the 
expert managers. The State Department 
is the prompter, furnishing cues for the 
actors’ entrances and exits. 

Officials. By no means all officials are 
good performers. The unofficial stage 
managers quickly pick their favorites and 
offer them all the best engagements. Of 
the present Cabinet, Messrs. Stimson, 
Mellon, Adams, Lamont and Mitchell are 
booked in advance. Only a few Sena- 
tors and their wives hold the steady in- 
terest of Washington Society. Among 
these are Senators Bingham, Couzens, 
Edge, Hale, Johnson, Moses, Phipps, Ship- 
stead, Wagner, Tydings. Senator Borah 
still moves at the edge of this group, an 
old lion whose mane and roaring once pet- 
rified and enchanted but are now too 
familiar to impress. 

The socially elect in the House are like- 
wise few, including Representatives Ald- 
rich, Bacon, Beck, Fish, (Mrs.) McCor- 
mick, (Mrs.) Pratt, Snell, Tilson, Wain- 
wright, Wigglesworth. 

The great mass of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are hammish on the capital’s 
main social stage. That is why Washing- 
ton is full of side shows. The form of the 
main performance is reproduced faithfully 
on a small, stuffy scale in the lobbies and 
“parlors” of the inexpensive hotels near 
Washington’s Union Station. Seldom are 
these second-rate social troopers seen in 
Northwest Washington after 6 p. m. When 
a second-rate Congressman does scale the 
heights, he usually does something gauche 
—like the Senator who had himself flash- 
lighted as he entered Secretary Mellon’s 
home to dine. 

When U. S. officials dine out, they do 
so by their titles, not their names. Thus, 
invitations and dinner cards say: “The 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Stimson,” or 
the Chief of Staff and Mrs. Summerall.” 
This formula appears truly remarkable 
when applied, down the line, to “the Chief 
of the Oil, Fat and Wax Division of the 
Department of Agriculture, & Mrs. 
Jones.” 

The diplomatic corps performs socially 
in a tight little world of its own. The 
hostesses strive hardest to bring to their 
dinner tables the diplomats: Belgium’s 
Prince de Ligne, Canada’s Vincent Mas- 
sey, England’s Sir Esme Howard, Cuba’s 
Senor Ferrara, Germany’s Von Prittwitz 
und Gaffron, Hungary’s Count Szechenyi, 
France’s Paul Claudel. Less smart, but 
kept quite busy, are Austria’s Prochnik, 
Italy’s de Martino, Japan’s Debuchi,* 
Mexico’s Telles, Spain’s Padilla y Bell. 
After them, courted by hostesses on their 

*Japan’s erstwhile Matsudaira was a prime 


favorite, especially among men. He had his gin 
made specially by Gordon, at 60 proof. 


way up or down, come the Balkan and 
Latin-American diplomats. 

Unofficialdom. Smart unofficial so- 
ciety falls into two groups: Cave-dwellers 
and Newcomers. The Cave-dwellers are 
the old residents, rich and socially secure, 
who hold themselves aloof from the com- 
ings and goings of the ever-shifting official 
set. Their women wear pompadours, sub- 
scribe to charities, keep their names out 
of the newspapers. As social stage man- 
agers, the Cave-dwellers entertain only the 
most select officials. Their parties are 
small and quiet. In return, they are in- 
vited to the most exclusive official func- 
tions. 

A prime Cave-dweller, for example, is 
Miss Mable Thorp Boardman, Secretary 
of the American Red Cross, whom (the 
saying goes) Edward of Wales once mis- 
took for his royal mother. Another Cave- 
dweller is Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, who 
drives about in a victoria, wears plumed 
hats, prefers foreigners, particularly Ital- 
ians. A third Cave-dweller is Mrs. Richard 
H. Townsend possessed of a Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. fortune. She has a mon- 
ster Queen Anne house at Massachusetts 
& Florida Avenues. She bought for her 
daughter, Mrs. B. Sumner Welles (Sena- 
tor Gerry’s onetime wife) a $600,000 
Russian pearl necklace. 

The Newcomers arrived in Washington 
sometime after the turn of the century. 
They are the active stagemanagers who 
keep the official actors moving rapidly 
from one dining room set to the next. 
They are mostly Wet. They play bridge 
and poker, go in for costume parties. Their 
parties are less exclusive than the Cave- 
dwellers’, but they seldom give their guest 
lists to the newspapers. 

In a class by herself is Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth, Theodore Roosevelt’s daugh- 
ter, wife of the Speaker of the House. 
Every Washington door is gladly open to 
her for her wit and charm. She moves 
freely through all sets, but her own par- 
ties are small, select, intellectualized— 
except for Mr. Longworth’s stories. 

Ultra-smart among the Newcomers are: 

Mrs. Joseph Leiter. Vivacious, hand- 


‘some, domineering, she gives fabulous par- 


ties in her enormous du Pont circle home 
in the manner but not the quality of the 
Astors. 

Mrs. Edward Beale McLean whose 
mother is Mrs. Thomas F. Walsh. Her 
Easter party was made sensational by a 
simple yet extremely clever device. She 
served orangeade—nothing stronger—and 
let it be known that since President 
Hoover was dry, so was she. 

Not quite top-notch but cheerfully ac- 
tive is a large group of hostesses who pro- 
duce parties in the light-opera class. 
Typical of this group are: 

Mrs. John B. Henderson, the self-ap- 
pointed social guardian of the diplomatic 
corps in Washington, objects to meat, 
tobacco, alcohol and short skirts—except 
when bearing foreign labels. She wants 
to change the name of 16th Street, where 
stands her famed brown castle, to “The 
Avenue of the Presidents.”’ Her swimming 
pool is open to foreigners almost exclu- 
sively. Once she offered the nation a home 
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for the Vice President. When it was de- 
clined she sold it to Spain as an Embassy. 

With a flair for mixing her guests and 
thus striking new sparks, Mrs. J. Borden 
(“Daisy”) Harriman has made her Sun- 
day evening parties celebrated. When con- 
versation lags, she turns to Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh and says: “Now, Sena- 
tor, tell us about the oil scandals.” The 
senator usually obliges, grimly and at 
length. 

Finally there are the Washington 
society-producers who stage the revue 
type of entertainment. Among these are: 

Mrs. Clarence Crittenden Calhaun. 
Claiming the Earl of Mar as an ancestor, 
she built herself a medieval castle in 
Chevy Chase, called it “Rossdhu, Brae- 
mar Forest.’’ She displays Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s sword in a glass case. She has 
Scotch evenings at which her Tennessee 
husband appears in kilts. At a ball last 
winter she personified “The Spirit of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Claiming to be a lineal descendant of 
George Washington,* Mrs. Francois Ber- 
ger Moran goes marketing in an ermine 
coat. Herbert Hoover used her house last 
autumn as a campaign headquarters. 

Just 100 years ago this season, Wash- 
ington society was convulsed by the cele- 
brated Peggy O’Neill Eaton case. While 
the details of the Eaton and Gann cases 
are not similar, analogies between them 
have been drawn. Peggy O’Neill was the 
daughter of a Washington inn-keeper. She 
was pretty and pert—and sharp-tongued 
as any barmaid. Andrew Jackson put up 
at the O’Neill tavern with his Tennessee 
friend, John H. Eaton. In January, 1829, 
Eaton married Peggy. On March 4, Jack- 
son became President and appointed Eaton 
his Secretary of War. Washington society 
turned fiercely upon Mrs. Eaton, refused 
to accept her, slandered her morals. Presi- 
dent Jackson took her side, as did Secre- 
tary of State Van Buren. Van Buren and 
Eaton resigned from the Cabinet as a 
protest, Van Buren becoming President 
later, thanks to Jackson’s support, which 
he gained largely in the Peggy Eaton case. 

The Gann case is not likely to produce 
any Cabinet resignations, but to Washing- 
ton’s social actors and managers it seems 
a very serious matter indeed. Off in one 
corner of the theatre, watching the spec- 
tacle, sits a senator—Nebraska’s George 
William Norris—who has more than once 
expressed himself forcefully if not tact- 
fully on the Capital’s society. Early in 
the Harding administration Senator Nor- 
ris made an attack upon Mrs. Edward B. 
McLean, too acid to quote. Last week 
Senator Norris, his tongue in his cheek 
and even sticking out of his mouth a 
little bit, wrote a letter to Secretary of 
State Stimson about the “extremely im- 
portant” Curtis-Gann question. He mock- 
ingly urged Statesman Stimson to “hurry 
up.” He explained he was interested only 
as an “ordinary” citizen who contributes 
taxes toward “the upkeep of this great 
mysterious social sham which towers in 
importance over questions of national and 
international import.” After thoroughly 


*George Washington died without legitimate 
issue. 


flaying everyone else concerned, he urged 
that a seat at table be found for Mr. Gann 
and that, if no other solution could be 
reached, the whole affair be submitted to 
the World Court. 


THE CABINET 
Empty Posts 


The French cruiser Tourville steamed 


westward across the Atlantic last week ° 


bearing home the body of Myron Timothy 
Herrick, late U. S. Ambassador to France. 
Manhattan prepared to receive it with 
solemn honors, in which France’s dead 
Foch was to share. In Ohio waited a grave. 

Meanwhile discussion of a successor to 
Mr. Herrick’s high diplomatic post began. 
Four names emerged: Frank Billings Kel- 
logg, John Joseph Pershing, Alvan Tufts 
Fuller, Frederick Henry Prince. President 
Hoover was faced with the necessity also 
of finding a new man to represent the 
U. S. at the court of St. James’s. His 
purpose was to fit a smooth-working team 
into London and Paris. For the London 
post only one name really loomed: Charles 
Gates Dawes. 

Mr. Kellogg denied that he would take 
a diplomatic post after four years as 
Secretary of State. A special act of Con- 
gress would be necessary to make General 
Pershing an Ambassador for the statutes 
now prohibiting a military man, active or 
retired, to enter the diplomatic service. 
The Sacco-Vanzetti case is held to mili- 
tate against the chances which onetime 
Governor Fuller of Massachusetts has of 
going to Paris where the “radical” tide 
often runs strong. 

Mr. Prince, buyer and seller of rail- 
roads, with his 70-room Prides Crossing, 
Mass., home, is amply rich for the French 
ambassadorship. He already spends eight 
months of each year at his homes in Paris 
and Pau. His son, Norman, was one of the 
founders of France’s Lafayette Escadrille. 

Observers expected zo appointment until 
after Mr. Herrick’s interment. 


JUDICIARY 


Sinclair to Jail 

To the large brick ‘common jail,” on 
the banks of the Anacostia in Washington 
must go Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair for 
three months. The U. S. Supreme Court 
so ruled last week. His crime was con- 
tempt of the Senate. 

In March 1924, when the oil scandals 
were white-hot, Oilman Sinclair was called 
before the Senate Public Lands Commit- 
tee. Ten questions were put to him. One 
question was whether he had given money 
to Albert Bacon Fall, whilom Secretary of 
the Interior. Oilman Sinclair, on advice 
of counsel, Martin Wilie Littleton, refused 
to answer every question. 

He was indicted, tried, sentenced in the 
District of Columbia Supreme Court two 
years ago. His appeal to the Supreme 
Court was on the ground that the Senate’s 
questions pried illegally into his private 
affairs, that he was already threatened 
with court action on the subject-matter of 
these questions, were not pertinent to the 
legislation. 


These contentions the Supreme Court 
swept aside as without merit. 

Before the Supreme Court is still pend- 
ing Oilman Sinclair’s appeal from a six- 
month jail sentence, imposed upon him for 
contempt of court, for jury-tampering in 
October, 1927. These two offenses were 
by-products of the larger charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud the U. S. in the leasing 
of the Teapot Dome naval oil reserves, 
on which Oilman Sinclair was acquitted 
last year, 


TRANSPORTATION 
Nickel Victory 

Every day in Manhattan hundreds of 
Interborough Rapid Transit subways 
charge through the warm odorous gloom 
underneath the streets. Uptown they soar 
to daylight on elevated tracks, downtown 
they dip beneath the east river to Brook- 
lyn. I. R. T. advertisements say that 
1,000,000 people ride them daily. Each 
ride costs a nickel. I. R. T. potentates 
have long claimed that the nickel fare is 
not enough to meet expenses. 

They wanted a 7¢ fare. So sure were 
they that a 7¢ fare would some day be- 
come effective that last week they had in 
readiness millions of 7¢ slugs to be dis- 
tributed among subway-riding Manhat- 
tanites, Brooklynites. 

But last week the U. S. Supreme Court, 
which had been probing into I. R. T. 
affairs, opined (Justices Willis Van Devan- 
ter, George Sutherland, Pierce Butler dis- 
senting) that the 7¢ fare was unnecessary. 

To Mayor James John Walker the de- 
cision brought political joy because he had 
championed the nickel fare. To Lawyer 
Charles Evans Hughes it brought legal 
melancholy because he had drawn up the 
I. R. T. brief. On Wall Street, I. R. T. 
stocks dropped 20 points in about the time 
that it takes a subway train to rush from 
Manhattan to Brooklyn. 

The I. R. T. case had been in court more 
than a year. Last year a Federal Court 
upheld the 7¢ fare but it was never put 
into effect (Time, May 14). Last week's 
Supreme Court decision, although it over- 
turned the first decision, left the case still 
open and in the hands of New York’s Tran- 
sit Commission for final decision. The 
commission, however, favors nickels. 


IMMIGRATION 


Girl From Cobh 


From Cobh, Ireland, Mary Callaghan, 
22, sailed up New York Harbor aboard the 
S. S. Baltic. Ahead was the Statue of 
Liberty—as grand a sight as Mary ever 
saw. She felt like cheering. She waved 
her arms. Down into the sludgy water fell 
her purse with $60, and her precious pass- 
port to the U. 5S. ‘ 

To Ellis Island she was taken to awalt 
identification. In Pittsburgh, Secretary of 
Labor James John Davis read a newsstory 
of Mary’s predicament. Once an iImml- 
grant himself (at the age of eight), he 
commanded that Mary Callaghan’s cheers 
and waves could be her passport. She was 
admitted, and went to work in Chicago. 
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LABOR 


Anarchs 

In Manhattan, one A. K. Fleschner, 
spokesman for the House Wreckers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., master anarchs, last week 
announced that 1,000 subordinate anarchs 
had enrolled in a newly organized Demo- 
lition Workers’ Union, passionate rival of 
House Wreckers’ Union, local No. 95, on 
strike. 

Greatest anarch of his time was Jacob 
(“Jake”) Volk, wrecker of Delmonico’s, 
Vanderbilt homes, Chemical National 
Bank, et al., whose highest ambition, to 
wreck the Woolworth Building, remained 
unfulfilled at his death last month (TIME, 
March 25). 

Southern Stirrings 


Textile mill strikes flared up last week 
like fire in broom straw across the face of 
the industrial South. Though their causes 
were not directly related, they were all 
symptomatic of larger stirrings in that 
rapidly developing region. Labor troubles 
first developed in Eastern Tennessee, were 
followed by strikes in South Carolina and 
later in North Carolina. 

Tennessee. Last October Herbert 
Hoover went to Elizabethton to make a 
campaign speech. Proudly its citizens led 
him through the shiny new mills of the 
Bemberg and Glanztoff artificial silk com- 
panies. He was presented with a sample 
suit of underwear. Shrewd Germans had 
invested $10,000,000 in these mills to 
escape the U. S. tariff. But Germans are 
hard task-masters. Mill operatives worked 
56 hours per week; their pay envelopes 
held from $8.90 to $14; overtime brought 
no extra money. Spurred on by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Elizabethton 
workers struck last month. The strike was 
settled, with the company promising pay 
adjustments, but 300 union members were 
discharged. 

More trouble seemed imminent when 
Edward F. McGrady for the A. F. of L. 
and Alfred Hoffman for the United Tex- 
tile Union went there last week to smooth 
out difficulties. Their missions were suc- 
cessfully completed when into McGrady’s 
room at the Lynwood Hotel (where Mr. 
Hoover was feasted) broke a masked mob 
at 2 a.m. McGrady was seized, placed in 
a taxi, threatened with death if he ever 
returned, deported to the Virginia-Ten- 
nesee line at Bristol. 

Hoffman was similarly pounced upon in 
the hotel lobby, blindfolded, forcibly 
despatched to the North Carolina line. 
Five men, one a foreman at the Bemberg 
plant, were later arrested, held for trial. 
President William Green of the A. F. of 
L. protested the “outrage” to Tennessee’s 
Governor Henry Hollis Horton. 

South Carolina. Operatives first 
walked out of the Brandon Mills at Green- 
ville. Others at Spartanburg, Union and 
Anderson followed. Complaint was against 
the “stretch-out” system whereby workers 
were given increased work without propor- 
tionately more pay. A committee of the 
South Carolina Legislature, headed by 
Representative Dowell E. Patterson, who 
is also president of the State Federation of 





© International 
GEORGE PERSHING 


A Communist cousin, he was damned in 
Gastonia. 


Labor, investigated these strikes and re- 
ported: “The whole trouble has been 
brought about by putting more work on 
the employes than they can do. ... In 
the ‘stretch-out’ system it is the employe 
who does the stretching out... . The 
strike is in no sense a rebellion against 
improved textile machinery.” One weaver, 
for example, the committee found, had 
operated 24 looms for $18.91 a week. He 
was given 114 machines to tend and his 
pay raised to $23 a week. He struck. 
North Carolina. Gastonia, N. C., is 
named for William Gaston, onetime 
(1875-76) Massachusetts Governor. There 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., operates the Loray Mills, producing 
yarn for cord tires. Six months ago the 
National Textile Workers Union began or- 
ganizing in this and neighboring mills. Last 
week they came into the open, called a 
strike answered by 1,000 Loray workers. 


They demanded: a $20 minimum weekly - 


wage, a 40-hour (five-day) week, abolition 
of the “stretch-out” system, a 50% cut in 
company rents and light rates, recognition 
of the union. The mill operators refused to 
recognize the union, damned it as “Com- 
munistic.” One organizer was George 
Pershing, representative of the Communist 
Daily Worker, publicly introduced as Gen- 
eral John Joseph Pershing’s cousin. 

With the Loray mill shut down 90% 
and the streets of Gastonia filled with rest- 
less, jeering strikers, Governor Max Gard- 
ner ordered out five companies (200 men) 
of state militia. The Gastonia howitzer 
company cleared the streets, suppressed 
incipient riots, broke up picket lines.* 

Significance. A generation ago the 
New England textile industry began dip- 
ping from its peak to its present debilitated 
condition. Causes for the decline were: 1) 
the unionization of Labor with its new 
power to dictate higher wages, to call gory 


*More state troopers have been used in two 
years in the South on strike duty than in 50 
years in the explosive New England mill towns. 


strikes, to obtain protective laws; 2) in- 
creased taxation; 3) increased cost of 
power. The mill owners cast anxiously 
about for a refuge from their troubles 
The South, particularly the western sec- 
tions of the Carolinas, seemed attractive. 

Chambers of Commerce told the North- 
ern mill operators about cheap, unor- 
ganized white labor in the South, abundant 
water power, lenient mill laws (the 72- 
hour week, night work for women and 
children), special tax exemptions, proxim- 
ity to the textile industry’s raw material, 
King Cotton. Mill after mill closed in 
New England to reopen in the Piedmont 
section of the Carolinas. The labor was 
new, but the proprietors were mostly the 
same. 

In the South the union labor movement 
has made the smallest headway. Of old 
U. S. ancestry, the workers were individ- 
ualists, long trained to stand alone. Fanat- 
ically religious (mostly ‘wash-foot” 
Baptists), they viewed organized labor as 
Communism, and Communism, they were 
told, turned people against God. They 
had nonfear of Negro competition in the 
mills because they knew that the blacka- 
moor, inefficient at best with machinery, 
was lulled to sleep by its rhythmic motion 
(soporific hypnotism). But now they are 
no longer “poor white trash.” They have 
begun to taste the power of combined 
action, to strike for what they want. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Louisiana’s Long 


For three hours the Louisiana House of 
Representatives pushed and yelled. One 
member fainted during his impassioned 
speech about the Crucifixion. Another 
member charged at his opponent with 
clenched fists. Upen adjournment it was 
found that the House, by a vote of 58 to 
40, had impeached Governor Huey P. 
Long on one charge, with more to follow. 

The charge was: Governor Long, “in 
an attempt to suppress the freedom of 
the press,” had intimidated Publisher- 
Critic Charles P. Manship of the Baton 
Rouge Daily State Times, by threatening 
to expose the fact that Mr. Manship’s 
brother, Douglas, was in an insane asylum. 
Later Governor Long, in a radio speech, 
made good his threat. What he did not 
say was that Douglas Manship was a 
shock-victim of the War. 


— 


Bomb 


Sweeping in a Manhattan post office, 
last week, a negro employe stepped on a 
parcel and was startled to hear it go siss, 
and emit wisps of smoke. He gave it a 
kick, let out a yell. The package stopped 
smoking, and nothing happened. 

Addressed to Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt of New York, the package was 
diagnosed as a bomb. Only oldtime bomb- 
touchers were allowed to handle it. On his 
way to Albany, Gov. Roosevelt remarked: 
“That’s the first I’ve heard about bombs 
since I left the Navy Department.” 

Made of a tin box, an iron pipe, a pinch 
of gun powder, a box of matches, sand- 
paper and some wax, the “bomb” turned 
out to be a “practical joke.” 
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Detroit Show 


The dusty, musty smell peculiar to large 
expositions was missing from Detroit’s 
second All-American Aircraft Show last 
week. Several thousand sight-seers and 
several’ score actual plane purchasers each 
day could comfortably inspect 104 plane 
models, exhibited by 44 oldtime and 16 
freshly organized manufactories. Planes 
ranged from the tricky little Heath at 
$975, which only the best of pilots dare 
handle, to the $67,500 Fokker, for which, 
with its ornate fittings* Cadillac’s Presi- 
dent Lawrence P. Fisher just paid $75,000. 
In between were sturdy one and two- 
seater open cockpit monoplanes and bi- 
planes. Most models, however, were 
“closed jobs,” built as coupes, sedans, 
coaches, cabins, buses. All but four planes 
were single-motored, with Pratt & Whit- 
neys, Wrights, Warners, leBlonds, for the 
most part.t Exceptions were the tri- 
motored Fords, Fokkers, Boeings and 
Kreutzers (a new Los Angeles product) 
and the twin-engined Sikorsky amphibian. 
Notable for the interest they excited in 
visitors and the sales they engendered 
were: 

Aeromarine, Klemm, Alliance, American 
Eagle, Arrow, Bellanca, Berliner-Joyce, 
Boeing, Cessna, Chance Vought, Com- 
mand-Aire, Curtiss, Fokker, Great Lakes, 
Hamilton, Knoll, Lincoln, Mahoney-Ryan, 
Mohawk, Moth, Parks, Pitcairn, Simplex, 
Spartan, Stearman, Swallow, Swift, Travel 
Air, Whittlesey. 

Safety. Inherent stability is what 
every exhibitor claimed for his plane. Only 
a Department of Commerce certificate 
warrants confidence in such claims. Most 
craft at Detroit last week did have such 
certification. As a safety factor practically 
every plane carried a stabilizing apparatus 
which might be fixed to prevent it from 
suddenly going into stall, tail spin, or nose 
dive. Otto W. Greene, gaunt Elyria, Ohio, 
inventor, showed an aero-dynamic auto- 
matic control. It consisted of a small 
vane projected from a wing of his model 
plane. As the plane tilted or teetered the 
vane lagged and activated levers which 
forced the controls automatically to pull 
his model back to its course. No practical 
plane yet uses this device. Only one ship 
at the show was equipped with the De 
Havilland safety slot which greatly re- 
tards stalls and landing speeds. 

Another protective device fixed in most 
planes nowadays is a broad canvas belt 


*Richfield Oil’s President James A. Talbot, 
Clifford Durant, son of Motor-Financier William 
Crapo Durant, Norman Church, Joseph Schenck, 
the Agua Caliente Hotel in Mexico just south 
of the California boundary, Shell Petroleum, each 
have similar de luxe Fokkers. Fokker is buiid- 
ing five $100,000, 32-passenger, four-motor trans- 
ports for the Universal Air Lines system. Those 
will be the largest, most expensive standard ships 
ever built in the U. S. The Keystone Patrician, 
too huge to fit into Detroit’s Convention Hall, 
after making a 25,000-mile circuit of the country 
without a difficulty, costs almost the same 
amount. 

7Continental Motors, who, with Lycoming, 
make almost all engines for motor car companies 
that do not make their own, last week announced 
its first aircraft motor, a seven-cylinder air- 
cooled radial. Lycoming also makes an aircraft 
motor. 
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SHOWMAN RENTSCHLER 


Respected, potent, puzzled. 





to be strapped across the passenger’s lap. 
It keeps him from being tossed out of an 
open plane and, in case of crash, from 
being hurled the length of the cabin. When 
necessary he can unfasten the belt in less 
than one second. 


Comfort. Even the open sport planes 
had their comforts—a pad for back of 
the pilot’s head and one in front, if he 
jounces forward. Cabins had wicker or 
upholstered chairs or seats, ash trays, 
drinking cups. Large and small transports 
had washstands, toilets and kitchens. But 
informality is still essential for most air 
travel. 


Specialization. Aviation has devel- 
oped four main types of craft for civilian 
use—gadabouts to hop from one suburb 
to another nearby; sport planes, slightly 
bigger; coupes, sedans, coaches and cabins 
(all the foregoing may be flown com- 
fortably by the owner pilot) ; limited com- 
mercial planes, which carry usually six 
passengers (these also come equipped 
with office furniture for the business exec- 
utive, his secretary, his pilot); the great 
transports. Land planes, of course, were 
most numerous at Detroit. But notable is 
the number of amphibians, seaplanes and 
air yachts now on the market—Sikorsky, 
Fairchild, Keystone, Leoning, Boeing, 
Aeromarine, Klemm, American Marchetti, 
Chance Vought, Ireland, Eastman, Fokker, 
Great Lakes, Hamilton, Paramount, Co- 
lumbia. 


Detroit, fourth U. S. community (pop. 
1,378,900), has $25,000,000 invested in 
the aviation industry in its neighborhood. 
Aircraft motor makers are Continental 
Motors Corp., Packard Motor Co., Stin- 
son Aircraft Corp., Stout Metal Airplane 
Co. At the show last week Eastman Air- 
craft Corp., and Verville Aircraft Co. for 
the first time exhibited planes. Cadillac 
Aircraft Corp. and Trella Aircraft Co. 
showed experimental models. Four other 
concerns are working on aircraft designs. 
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Showman. As President of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce Frederick 
B. Rentschler was the god above the show. 
As President of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co. he was a big power. As Presi- 
dent of United Airport and Transport Co. 
he was both a much respected and a much 
puzzled man. 

Respect arose from United’s prominence 
in U. S. aircraft, for United is among the 
four most potent interlocked air organi- 
zations, is closely integrated with Man- 
hattan’s huge National City Bank of which 
Frederick Rentschler’s elder brother Gor- 
don Sohn Rentschler was elected President 
a fortnight ago (Time, April 8). 

When puzzled the Rentschler air mind 
was: Should the seven United Aircraft 
subsidiaries be operated as separate con- 
cerns, with United the holding company 
or should the seven be made divisions of 
a great United Aircraft concern like the 
General Motors divisions. But whether 
United Aircraft is a holding company or 
operating and manufacturing company 
makes no difference to stockholders. 

— nee 
Flights & Flyers 

Lahm Prize. Almost forgotten in the 
U. S. is Frank S. Lahm, 83, first U. S. 
citizen to take up ballooning as a sport, 
first person to give a full account of what 
Wilbur and Orville Wright accomplished, 
great protagonist of the Wrights in France. 
But in France where the elder Lahm 
has lived in retirement since the War, 
he is less a recollection. Each year 
he gives 30,000 francs ($1,175) for the 
most interesting accomplishment in avia- 
tion. Last week he gave the money to 
Juan de la Cierva, who invented the auto- 
giro (flying machine with vanes whirling 
horizontally to give the effect of fixed 
wings) and who flew it recently across the 
English Channel. 

Last fortnight the French Academy of 
Sport gave Inventor de la Cierva its grand 
prize for 1928. Last fortnight, also, the 
French Flyer Massot flew an autogiro from 
Paris to Troyes, 86 miles, in one hour. 

Trans-Hemisphere Transport. For 
two years European nations have been 
sending flyers to scout airways across 
Africa, across Asia. Last week England 
utilized its amassed information. Its Im- 
perial Airways started weekly commercial 
service from Croydon Airport, near Lon- 
don, to Karachi, India, by way of Alex- 
andria, Egypt. First passenger was Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Air Minister, one 
of the few bureaucrats who actually fly.* 
He quit the India journey at Alexandria, 
to inspect the Egyptian section of the pro- 
posed Alexandria-Cape Town British trunk 
airway. 

Publisher Black. For the first time in 
several years of flying, Baltimore’s Pub- 
lisher Van Lear Black last week had a 
“mishap.” While flying over the French- 
Italian boundary, near Monte Carlo, on 
the return from his Croydon-Cape Town 
round trip, one of his three motors broke 
into pieces. His pilot made a safe land- 
ing. 


*Clarence Marshall Young, director of aero- 
nautics, U. S. Department of Commerce, returned 
from Europe last week where he has been flying 
his own plane while inspecting European air 


services. France’s late Minister of Commerce 
and Aeronautics, Maurice Bokanowski, was killed 
last year while flying. 
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“The 1929 Oldsmobile is 


—and now it is winning greater 
and greater public favor in every 
section of the country. 


With all its desirable improvements 
. . . with all its additional smart- 
ness, luxury, comfort and perform- 
ance . . . the 1929 Oldsmobile is 
lower than ever in price . . . now 
only $875. 


The 1929 Oldsmobile is more beauti- 
ful than ever in appearance—the 
result of new style refinements 
and new color combinations now 
presented in its bodies by Fisher. 


The 1929 Oldsmobile is more luxuri- 
ous, more comfortable and offers 
new conveniences for driver and 
passengers. Roominess is a feature. 
Seat cushions are deeper and softer. 
Upholsteries are richer. And the 
new Fisher adjustable front seat, 


FINER THAN EVER 
LOWER IN PRICE 


combined with Oldsmobile’s adjust- 
able steering wheel, makes the 
driving position a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. 


The 1929 Oldsmobile provides even 
more gratifying and dependable 
performance. Its high-compression 
engine now develops62 horsepower. 
Typical of its fine car design, oil 
is forced directly to the piston pins 
through | rifle-drilled connecting 
rods—a feature heretofore charac- 
teristic of high-priced cars. 


Oldsmobile was a remarkable value 
before. Now that it is finer than 
ever—and lower in price—it is the 
outstanding value of itsclass. Come 
and see this finer Oldsmobile. Drive 
it yourself. Compare it with other 
cars. Know why it is winning 
greater and greater public favor in 
every section of the country. 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN $875 F. O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 


SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 


IDSMOBILE 


eA 7 Oe € FT 


ceEneEeRALE 


MovTrToOR s 
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NOW MADE IN 
TWO MARKINGS 


OO 
OO 


OO 
OO 


1 meshed 


2 dimpled 


UT marking is only cov- 

erdeep. Thethird mark 
is more important . . . the 
hall-mark, “Dunlop.” 
Such a name means much 
... but only because the ball 
itself has made itsown mark 
asthe most-wanted of all fine 
golf-balls. 


a | 
THE 
IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 
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THE THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Man’s Estate. Beatrice Blackmar and 
Bruce Gould have set down with strength 


| and fidelity a story that is covered by mil- 


lions of rooftops throughout the world— 
the story of ambition fastened to earth 
by the inevitable tendrils of dependence. 
It is their first play and it has, here and 
there, the gaucheries of inexperience, but 
it seldom loses its hold on the fundamental 
truth on which it is based—the fact that, 
in the curiously woven pattern of human 
life, there is no such thing as independ- 
ence. 

The story is as simple as life itself 
seems to be. A Midwestern youth who 
wants to be an architect takes his greatest 
satisfaction in the fact that he is free, that 
he may defy his drab background, and do 
as he pleases in becoming great. Then, 
one moonlit night, a girl’s arms fasten 
him, innocently, generously, but so tightly 





MARGALO GILLMORE 
Through her, the crescendo. 


that he can never escape. He tries, of 
course, but finds that his ambition has 
been diluted by emotion. He settles down 
in the environment he hates, trapped, but 
sure that he will not vegetate as all the 
others have done before him, as even he 
is beginning to do as the final curtain falls. 

The foregoing may suggest that Man’s 
Estate is a man’s play. It is not. Earle 
Larimore gives an acutely sympathetic 
portrait of the beaten youth, but the story 
mounts to its second-act crescendo 
through the beauty of Margalo Gillmore’s 
portrayal of the girl who, without wanting 
to, draws the youth back into the shadows 
of mediocrity. There are other excellent 
performances by Edward Pawley, Dudley 
Digges, Elizabeth Patterson and Armina 
Marshall. Mr. Digges also is to be 
credited with the direction. The produc- 
tion is flush with the Theatre Guild’s usual 
high level. 


Margalo Gillmore, daughter of Frank 
Gillmore (one of the founders and now 
President of the Actors’ Equity Associa- 
tion), began her stage career in 1917 after 


a course at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts. She was second woman in 
a Scrap of Paper, The Famous Mrs. Fair, 
Alias Jimmy Valentine. She jumped into 
headlines with Richard Bennett in He Who 
Gets Slapped. In the last two years she 
has been a member of the Main Acting 
Company of the Theatre Guild. Unmar- 
ried, she has an apartment of her own and 
likes contract bridge, cats (three at 
present), golf, swimming. 

——— en 


Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh. So few play- 
wrights have ever caught the evanescent 
quality that is the essence of Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske’s acting that she is scarcely 
to be blamed for reviving a play from her 
past instead of trying to find and create 
something new. And, everything con- 
sidered, this oldtime vehicle is as good as 
any to bring a very fine actress back to 
New York. It is obvious and it is awkward 
but it is also amusing, even after 18 years. 
The story is that of the daughter of a 
patent-medicine faker, who attempts to 
scale the social heights. She is particularly 
eager to bring about the marriage of her 
sister to wealth and position but is unable 
to devote her entire time to this object 
because of the necessity of spending some 
of it correcting her mother’s grammar. 
Mrs. Fiske returns to her old réle with 
all the vivacity of a young and eager 
actress and does not hesitate to make use 
of the broad clowning and reversible in- 
flections that were considered high tech- 
nique in 1911. Her performance is glow- 
ingly amusing. In addition there is a bril- 
liant bit of character acting by Sidney 
Toler as a tombstone salesman. 

—_—o— 

Paolo and Francesca. As a picture, 
perhaps, with its conventional figures ap- 
pearing in stained glass colors, this 32- 
year-old idyll by Stephen Phillips may 
have a place in dramatic history. How- 
ever, its lack of semblance to life makes 
its revival now by so fine an actress as 
Jane Cowl a little difficult to understand. 
To interest the modern playgoer in the 
doom of these two familiar poetic figures, 
a little more of Dante’s fire is needed. 

The story of the star-crossed love of 
Paolo for his brother’s wife has, however, 
a certain static lustre in the Phillips ver- 
sion, and Miss Cowl is radiant in her pic- 
turization of what is, after all, a minor 
role. Philip Merivale is a simple and 
direct Paolo and Guy Standing gives to 
Giovanni all the sinister quality the verse 
will allow. Katherine Emmet’s Lucrezie 
also is excellent. But it is not easy to 
imagine anyone becoming excited enough 
about it all to telephone his favorite ticket 
speculator. 


eo 


Bird In Hand. Playwright John Drink- 
water heretofore has dealt chiefly with 
such authentic characters as Abraham Lin- 
coln, Mary Stuart, Oliver Cromwell, 
Robert E. Lee. It is strange but not un- 
satisfactory to see him turn now to less 
historic folk, men and women who are 
caricatured for the sake of a good time. 

Bird in Hand, named for the Gloucester 
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AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 


THAT HAS EARNED THE CONFIDENCE 
of Modern Business 


THE present widespread interest in adult educa- 
tion has brought forcibly to the attention of busi- 
ness men and educators the problem of the grown 
worker, denied vocational training in his school 
days, who wishes to extend his knowledge and 
increase his efficiency. 

To the International Correspondence Schools 
this is not a new subject. Adult education has been 
their business for thirty-eight years. It was in 1891 
that the I. C. S. undertook, virtually single-handed, 
to solve the wage-earner’s study problem on a prac- 
tical basis. At that time an ambitious worker who 
felt the need of further education along the line of 
his employment had only one place to turn—the 
new school of home instruction that was growing 
up in Scranton. He was carefully and conscien- 
tiously taught, and if he had the character to match 
his training, he invariably became more valuable 
to his company. 

It was not long before far-seeing executives 
began to appreciate the possibilities in this new 
idea. They recommended students for instruction 
and proved for themselves the benefits of the 
I. C. S. system. Since that time the vast growth 
of the International Correspondence Schools has 
been paralleled by the development of a well- 
founded confidence on the part of employers 
everywhere. 

The I. C. S. has become the right arm of Indus- 
try. Thousands of its students, past and present, 
occupy responsible positions as foremen, superin- 
tendents and managers in the organizations where 


they work. And as new conditions demand an 
increasingly high proportion of trained men in 
nearly every field, industrial and business leaders 
are depending more and more strongly upon the 
International Correspondence Schools to give their 
workers this training. Even executives with college 
degrees find in I. C. S. courses the specific knowl- 
edge which their work demands and for which a 
general education has not fitted them. More than 
eight per cent of all I.C.S.students are college men. 

Modern business has a right to expect four 
things from an institution that offers educational 
service to its employees: 

1. Appreciation of the employer’s point of view 
and willingness to co-operate with him in helping 
the student select the courses that will be most 
useful in his work. 

2. Sound, competent instruction and the best 
possible texts. 

3. The financial ability to fulfill every obligation. 

4. A sincere interest in every student’s progress 
and the encouragement that will keep him studying 
until he has acquired the training he needs. 

These are matters of principle with the I. C. S., 
and have been for a generation. Upon their scrupu- 
lous observance has been reared a structure of busi- 
ness confidence such as few enterprises have been 
privileged to enjoy. 


Mil & Mes 


President 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOUNDED 1891 


SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON. PENNA. 





How to feel 
Clean-Shaven 


LONGER! 


Now a closer shave because of extra 


efficiency of small-bubble lather. 


MEN who use Colgate’s do not worry 
around five o’clock as to whether to 
shave again .... or to try and “get by”. 
Such men know the superiority of Colgate’s 
small-bubble lather—that it gives a longer- 
lasting shave—one that makes you feel 
comfortable and clean-faced. Colgate’s 
small-bubble lather, as its users know, is 
vastly different, quickly moistening the 
beard at the base, as big bubbles can’t. 


Just Plain Reasoning 


The minute you lather up with Colgate’s 
small-bubble lather, two things happen: 
1. The soap in the lather breaks up the 
oil film that covers each hair. 2. Billions 
of tiny, moisture-laden bubbles seep down 
through your beard .... crowd around 
each whisker—soak it soft with water. 


Instantly your beard gets moist.... easier 
to cut....scientifically softened right down 
at the base. 


Ordinary big-bubble lathers have more 
air, less moisture. A comparison will prove 
Colgate superiority. Note our coupon offer 
of a week’s free trial. We will send also, a 
sample of After-Shave, a new lotion— 
refreshing, delightful—the perfect shave 
finale. 


COLGATE, Dept. B-1789, 595 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE, the seven-day trial tube 
of Colgate’s Rapid Shave Cream; also a sample 
bottle of “After-Shave.” 


TIME 


inn in which it takes place, contains the 
slight story of a romance which is opposed 
by the girl’s father on the rather unusual 
ground that he does not want her to marry 
above herself. It is, so far as plot goes, 
thin fare, but Mr. Drinkwater has thick- 
ened it with some highly diverting comedy 
so smoothly played that it does not seem 
extraneous. The entire cast has been 
brought from London, where the play has 
run a year, and is considerably more than 
adequate. Ivor Barnard and Herbert 


Lomas are particularly skilful; Jill Es- 
mond Moore, particularly decorative. 


o 


Under the Gaslight. Since Chris- 
topher Morley and his three colleagues 
discovered, at their stunt theatres in 
Hoboken, the awkward charms of the 
dramas of the ’6os, there has been a gen- 
eral scramble for these dusty manuscripts. 
This one is an Augustin Daly play, first 
produced in 1867, and, to make it just a 
little quainter, an old theatre in the Bowery 
has been resuscitated to house it. 

The play is thoroughly preposterous, 
strewn with woe and valor and long-winded 
speeches about each. It reaches its one 
dramatic, now highly amusing, climax 
when a near-hero is tied to the railroad 
tracks, to be rescued when the heroine 
smashes her way out of her freight-house 
prison with an axe and reaches him just 
before a cardboard locomotive trundles 
by. It is acted with true old-fashioned 
fervor by a cast which enters into the 
spirit of the occasion with a rush. Earl 
Mitchell is particularly convincing as the 
deep-dyed villain and whole-souled per- 
formances are contributed by John Fergu- 
son, Helene Dumas, Ella Houghton. It is 
good fun if you feel like hissing, cheering 
and stamping your feet unrestrainedly. 
Next door there is a brass-railed Bowery 
bar. 

—_—o-— 

Music in May. All the traditions of 
the once extremely popular comic opera 
are fulfilled in this importation from 
Vienna. There is a Bavarian prince who 
falls in love with the daughter of an 
umbrella maker. There are plenty of 
students about to break into melody at 
the faintest hint of a song cue. And there 
is the sputtery gentleman who provides 
the comedy. It is all very well done, with 
a rousing score, and bright contributions 
by Solly Ward, Gertrude Lang, Bartlett 
Simmons, Greek Evans. Best song: “Unto 
Your Heart.” 


He Walked in Her Sleep is the sort 
of labored farce that gives indications, oc- 
casionally, of becoming amusing, but never 
does. i 

—— 

Mystery Square. The original idea 
was to dramatize Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s eerie tale, The Suicide Club. But the 
authors evidently were not content to use 
the device of building crescendo by the 
steady growth of suspense, so they intro- 
duced shrieks, hysterics, faints, shots in 
the dark. The result is a conventional 
thriller which Stevenson, were he in the 
habit of haunting Broadway, would never 
recognize. The cast is competent enough, 
especially Gavin Muir, Hubert Druce and 
Marie Adels, but the general result is 
more mysterious than was intended. 
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The New Pictures 

Strong Boy (Fox). Full-length, light 
films which substitute character comedy 
for slapstick, and homely atmosphere for 
romantic, amuse and charm adult audi- 
ences but rarely do well at the box-office, 
John Ford, who directed Four Sons and 
The Iron Horse, has now had a lot of fun 
showing how a muscle-bound baggage 
smasher carved his way in the world. To 
Smasher Victor McLaglen’s girl, “promo- 
tion” meant a white collar; to Smasher 
McLaglen it meant a job he liked. Told 
to pick his own job after he kept a trunk 
from falling on the daughter of a railroad 
director, he chose to superintend the Lost 
& Found Department. Saving the Queen 
of Lisonia’s jewels from train robbers, he 
was told again to pick his job. He became 
a fireman. Best shot of this smart film— 
Strong Boy and the lost child. 

———— 

Wild Orchids (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). The increasing sophistication of 
the picture business is well demonstrated 
by this story of a foreign prince, a U. S. 
millionaire, a lady, and a tiger, which has 
been told before but never so effectively. 
In the 1914 manner of the cinema, it was 
a story of marital infidelity as crude and 
tawdry as its papier-maché settings. As 
done in the 1919 epoch, it was a heavy- 
footed charade, overburdened with its 
setting. Now, a vehicle for Greta Garbo’s 
disturbing shadow, it moves lightly, even 
wittily, and the lady’s momentary struggle 
between her husband’s coldness and the 
impetuosity of the prince takes place 
against a new and interesting background, 
handled with laudable control—the tea- 
plantations of Java. Lewis Stone’s urban- 
ity is rewarded by his wife’s decision to 
stay with him after all, following an 
episode in which Stone holds the amorous 
Nils Asther against a tree at the point of 
his double-barreled tiger-rifle, while a real, 
terrifying tiger snarls toward the sound- 
device. Best shot—Greta Garbo drying 
her feet. 


<< 


Christina (Fox). Janet Gaynor is the 
first picture actress to suggest convincingly 
real, virginal youth. Her beautiful and 
delicate charm, made famous in Sevevitii 
Heaven, is now set to work in a pretty, 
painstaking, and rather inane film about 
a Dutch girl who falls in love with a 
circus performer, and, after difficulties, is 
united to him. Best shots—the Dutch 
village. 

a 


The Wild Party (Paramount). In one 
of those colleges where all the girls are 
good-looking, talk musical comedy Eng- 
lish, make love instead of study, and wear 
clothes that must have cost their parents 
a pretty penny, Clara Bow falls in love 
with a professor. Warner Fabian wrote 
the plot and John V. A. Weaver the drawl- 
ing dialog of a story that has no connec- 
tion with the verses by the same title 
published last year by Joseph Moncure 
Marsh. The sound-device, recording the 
Bow voice for the first time, sometimes 
lags behind, sometimes careers ahead of 
episodes which arraign young irresponsl- 
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Myst SR 


What does the Saline Method offer you? 
Health por men! Beauly Jo ‘women! 


ANY a woman who worries in 

front of her mirror and many a 

man who feels out of sorts and grumpy 

may trace these trials and tribulations 

to the same common denominator, the 
same common cause. 

For more often than not it is the 
lack of internal cleanliness that drains 
a man’s energy and mars the smooth- 
ness of a woman’s cheek. 

To correct this condition there is no 
laxative quite so successful as the fa- 
mous saline method with Sal Hepatica. 
For this is the jar that bridges the way 
to sparkling health and radiant beauty. 


Whenever you feel draggy, whenever 
your complexion isn’t all it should be, 
take down the familiar jar — measure a 
half tablespoonful into a glass of water. 
Drink down the crystal, effervescent 
glassful and prepare to feel and look 
like a new man or woman. 

Like the natural saline springs of 
Europe to which physicians all over the 
world send their patients, Sal Hepatica 
clears away blemishes and restores 
health by the safe and gentle means 
of promoting internal cleanliness. 


Sal Hepatica Relieves 
A Long List of Everyday IIls 


Constipation — self-poisoning — head- 
aches — indigestion — bad complexion 
—an amazing list of everyday ailments 
are remarkably relieved by the saline 
method with Sal Hepatica. Beauty is 
restored. Good spirits return. The entire 
physical being is rejuvenated. 

Surely and safely, Sal Hepatica cor- 
rects the common cause of a great 


' Sal Hepatica 


Kj ) 

i. We ® 
company of ills — intestinal stoppage. 
It is the natural enemy of systemic ir- 
regularity and acidity. 

Ask your own physician about the 
saline method. Ask him, too, about 


‘Sal Hepatica. Get a bottle of this 


competent saline. Learn for yourself 
how promptly it works and how thor- 
oughly. Keep yourself internally clean 
with Sal Hepatica for one whole week. 
Your complexion will improve wonder- 
fully. You will feel a hundred per cent 
more fit and fresh. 


Send coupon for free booklet des- 
cribing in greater detail the many bene- 
fits of Sal Hepatica. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C-49 

71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains more 
fully the benefits of Sal Hepatica. 

Name 
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Glass Gives Winter Tan 


“Glad to see you,” said a certain 
New York business man to his 
friend; “when did you return?” 


The other man looked puzzled— 
“From where?” he asked. 


“Palm Beach, of course,” said the 
first. 

The other laughed—“I’ve been in 
New York all winter.” 


“Then where,” demanded the first 
man, “did you get that tan?” 
Light of understanding dawned 
on the second man. “Oh, the tan— 
I'd almost forgotten it,” he said. 
Then he explained: “I’ve got Vita 
glass windows in my office and 
home now. You tan behind Vita 
glass, you know, even in winter. 
The ultra-violet sunrays reach you 
—just as in the open.” 


This man’s experience is typical 
of many who have taken advan- 
tage of Vita glass, developed by 
F. E. Lamplough, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to transmit 
the sunrays which produce the 
essential Vitamin-D in the human 
body, and which ordinary window 
glass shuts out. Coming through 
Vita glass, these rays increase re- 
sistance to colds, kill harmful bac- 
teria in the atmosphere, and stim- 
ulate physical well being of indoor 
men and women. These sunlit 
hours behind a Vita glass window 
add the tang and zest of outdoor 
week-ends to modern mankind’s 
indoor world. 


Tests by the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the U. S. Army Medical 
Corps have confirmed the power 
of Vita glass. As a product of 
—— worth, Vita glass is now 

eing installed in homes, office 
buildings, hotels, and other struc- 
tures throughout the Nation. 


Specifications of your new home 
or office should include Vita glass 
throughout, as a permanent in- 
vestment in health. The cost of 
Vita glass is negligible when spread 
over years of benefit. You can en- 
joy a Vita glass solarium at a price 
which will surprise you. Ask us 
for full details on Vita glass today. 


VITA GLASS 


Brings the sun indoors 


Vita is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) of and 
indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and sold by 
Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION Ti-3. 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


I want to know more about Vita glass. Without any 
obligation on my part, please send me the full story. J 
am particularly interested in Vita glass for my 0 Home 
0 Office O School. Write name and address in 
margin below. 











PARAMOUNT’S Bow 


Kiss Me Again, Free to Love, Great 
Sensation, Wild Party. 


bility for the purpose of illustrating it and 
which are not kept from being tedious by 
their waggish, unjustified affectation of 
daring. Best shot—Joyce Compton as a 
*tattle-tale. 


Born in Brooklyn of English, Scottish, 
French and other extractions, Clara Bow 
had achieved a development of 5 ft. 24 
in., 109 lbs., with red hair and brown eyes, 
when her career first took shape. Winning 
a magazine beauty contest in 1922 pro- 
cured for her a silver cup, an evening 
gown, a screen contract. But she looked 
so ugly when tears streaked her make-up, 
that Director Cabanne cut her efforts out 
of Beyond the Horizon. Discouraged, 
Miss Bow was learning stenography when 
another director offered her a part. Since 
then her energy, rolling eyes, bad man- 
ners and good figure, exercised in more 
than 4o pictures, have in some mysterious 
way made her famous as the cinema’s 
greatest exponent of sex appeal. Some of 
her films: Kiss Me Again, Free to Love, 
My Lady’s Lips, Eve’s Lover, This 
Woman, The Primrose Path, Daughters 
of Pleasure, Two Can Play, The Adven- 
turous Sex, My Lady of Whims, Helen’s 
Babies, Great Sensation, It, Get Your 
Man, The Fleet’s In and Three Week-ends. 

—_— © 

The Godless Girl (Pathé). With a 
haphazard, melodramatic fanaticism, Cecil 
De Mille has directed an old-fashioned 
tract about what happens to students who 
don’t believe in God, about what goes on 
in reformatories, about deprivation, vile- 
ness, atheism. Most savage shots—Noah 
Beery as the red-eyed reformatory guard. 

—©——- 
Citations 

Best current cinemas listed according to 
merit: The Passion of Joan of Arc—Un- 
forgettable French reproduction of the 
trial and death of a saint. The Jron Mask 
—One for all and all for Douglas 
Fairbanks. The Divine Lady—Animated 
lithograph of the death of Lord Nelson. 
The Letter—Jeanne Eagels in the witness 
box. Hearts in Dixie—Negroes in Sunday 
clothes. 
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Again, Baseball 


New consignments of fat sausages, 
clinking cases of fizzy drinks, fragrant 
bales of fresh-printed programs, moved 
through the land this week in preparation 
for an annual event of great importance 
—the opening of the Big League baseball 
seasons 

Once a national pastime, now a Big Busi- 
ness, baseball still remains the same old- 
time game. Unlike football, its authorities 
seldom countenance changes in the rules. 
This year they rejected a radical plan for 
ten-man teams (the tenth man was to bat 
for the pitcher). 

General interest this year (distinct from 
local interest in home-town teams) centres 
in efforts to crush the dominance of the 
New York Yankees (American League), 
undefeated in the last two World Series. 
At last opponents see a ray of hope. 
Small, shrewd Miller Huggins, the Yankee 
manager, has been forced to replace an 
important cog in his almost-perfect ma- 
chine. The agile legs of Joe Dugan, third 
baseman, gave way. Huggins has moved 
Mark Koenig, shortstop, to that position. 

To fill in at shortstop, Huggins bought 
the services of one Lynford Lary from the 
Oakland, Calif., club for a reported price 
of $75,000. Florida sunshine, however, 
revealed serious faults in Lary’s fielding. 
What to do? A young man on the sub- 
stitute bench, Leo Durocher, had the 
answer. Durocher is 23. He did not cost 
$75,000, nor one-tenth that much. He has 
been on the Yankee “Yannigan” string for 
several years. Huggins liked him because 
he was alive. When the oldtimers “rode” 





© Fotograms 
YANKEE DUROCHER 


Aged 23, he “crashed” the champions. 


Durocher he talked back. He even wrote 
them fresh letters in his off hours. When 
Durocher talked this time he had the right 
answer. He wanted to play shortstop. 
That is just what he will do now and a 
long step it is for a youth of 23. 

Experts agree there is little hope of 
heading off the Yankees in the American 
League. Cornelius McGillicuddy (‘Connie 
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Mack’’), Philadelphia’s oldtime practi- 
tioner, has virtually the same team that 
proved unequal to the task last year. Other 
teams have improved but probably not 
enough. The American League has two 
new managers who may stir new interest. 
Walter Johnson, long venerated pitcher 
(now retired) of the Washington Senators 
is now in charge of the team. Stanley 
(“Bucky”) Harris, whom he replaced, has 
taken over the Detroit team. 

In the National League, however, there 
is a real rival for the chesty Yankees. 
Backed by the chewing-gum millions of 
William Wrigley Jr., Manager Joe Mc- 
Carthy has built up a formidable combina- 
tion. Said Bucky Harris after the Chicago 
Cubs had beaten his Detroit Tigers five 
straight games in spring training: “It is 
the greatest team I have ever seen on a 
baseball field.” Harris has seen the 
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Tiny Jewel Case 


OCKS and bolts have 
never proven ade- 
quate safeguards for val- 
uables — great or small. A 


Colt Revolver or Automatic Pistol 
fits somewhere into every successful 


protective scheme. 


TIME 


Yankees. He has seen them at their best. 

McCarthy is a quiet, unostentatious 
leader. He did not make a Big League 
name as a player. In the minor leagues 
he was considered a competent, not a 
brilliant infielder, but eventually he be- 
came a manager at Louisville (American 
Association). He began winning pennants. 
He attracted Tycoon Wrigley’s eye. At 
Chicago he built carefully, and his final 
punch came with the acquisition of Rogers 
Hornsby, for whom he traded five players 
and considerable currency to Boston. The 
addition of Hornsby gives Chicago a 
‘““Murderer’s Row” of batters comparable 
to the famed Yankee quartet of Ruth, 
Gehrig, Lazzeri, Koenig. The Chicago 
“Row” contains “Kiki” Cuyler, Hornsby, 
“Hack” Wilson, Riggs Stephenson. Ex- 
perts everywhere predict that the Cubs 
will sweep through the National League. 


-- The Dependence of Great 
National Institutions 





Vaults of the 
First National Bank of Chicago 
A Colt-protrecred 
institution 


Each Colt, whether destined for institu- 
tional or individual guardianship, must 
first successfully pass the 200 or more gauge 
and visual inspections which insure Colt 


dependability, accuracy and safety. 
The Colt Police Positive Special .38 caliber Re- 


volver shown here is no exception. 


Every bar of steel from the mills, each of the 
thousand steps of forging, machining, finishing, 
assembly fitting and test until the complete Arm 
proves its precision in the Colt’s Shooting Gallery 
is backed by Colt’s 93 years’ experience in Fire 
Arms manufacture. The Colt Positive Lock, em- 
bodied in Colt Revolvers, makes accidental dis- 


charge impossible. 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you informing 
or joining a Revolver Club. 


Colt’s new Catalog No. 25 is the 
most complete Fire Arms Man- 
ual ever issued. Write for it; also 
for your copy of “Makers of 
History,” the thrilling story of 
Colt accomplishments, 


It is because of this careful craftsmanship that 
Colts are the unquestioned selection of those who 


know Fire Arm requirements, 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


OLT ..“The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


PRODUCT 
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© Keystone 
Cus MANAGER McCartuy 


Manager Harris said: “The greatest team 
I have ever seen.” 


Chicago bettors are already willing to back 
their team in the 1929 World Series. 

The National League also has two new 
managers. At St. Louis, Bill McKechnie 
was deposed, despite the fact he won the 
league pennant last year, and replaced by 
Billy Southworth, who managed Rochester 
(International League) last year. In Bos- 
ton President Emil Fuchs has announced 
that he will be manager in name and that 
the team’s play will be directed by a board 
of three, the other members being Johnny 
Evers and Hank Gowdy, oldtime stars. 
This is a new departure, viewed with 
skepticism. 

The spring training season has brought 
forth the usual crop of future Babe Ruths 
and Grover Cleveland Alexanders. They 
have flashed in the southern sun as 
have others before them. Now they are 
“great.”” Trme publishes a list of them. 
In July Trae will publish the same list 
with word as to which have stayed “great,” 
which returned to the bush leagues. The 
list : 


Position Team 


Philadelphia (A) 
Philadelphia (A) 
Infielder Boston (A) 
Infielder Boston (A) 
Outfielder Cleveland (A) 
Averill Outfielder Cleveland (A) 
Alexander Infielder Detroit (A) 
Kerr Infielder Chicago (A) 
McKain Pitcher Chicago (A) 
Hoffman Outfielder Chicago (A) 
Ferrell Catcher St. Louis (A) 
Cobb Pitcher St. Louis (A) 
Grimes Infielder St. Louis (A) 
Liska Pitcher Washington (A) 
Rhodes Pitcher New York (A) 
Sherid Pitcher New York (A) 
Jorgens Catcher New York (A) 
Seibold Pitcher Boston (N) 
Susce Catcher Philadelphia (N) 
Swetonic Pitcher Pittsburgh (N) 
Sheeley Infielder Pittsburgh (N) 
Delker Infielder St. Louis (N) 
Battison Pitcher Brooklyn (N) 
Lautenbacher Pitcher Chicago (N) 


Player 


Infielder 
Pitcher 


Hassler 
Yerkes 
Rhyne 
Narlesky 
Porter 
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lo THE MAN WHO IS AFRAID 
TO LET HIS DREAM COME TRUE 


VY... AGO you 


heard of Rolls- 

Royce—later you 
saw one—and a dream formed in your 
mind , . . “*Some day, when I have the 
money, I’m going to own that car!"’ 

Now you have the money—and you 
waver. A dozen bogies buzz about your 
ears... °° I can get along with a cheaper 
car’... “Is Rolls-Royce really worth the 
price?’ . . . ‘‘Maybe folks would think 
I'm splurging’’. . . 

Yes, you can get along without a Rolls- 
Royce. You can get along without trips 
to Europe, or a fine piano in your home, or 
sterling silver on the table. But you don’t. 
Because the actual value you get out of 
these things makes them worth their cost. 
And your friends know that. These things 
you buy are above criticism. They are 
proof of your good taste. 

Now take Rolls-Royce. The protection 
it offers you and your family jsalonereason 
enough for its purchase. For Rolls-Royce 
is the safest car in the world! No part on 
which the safety of the occupants depends 
has ever failed in this car. Ask your in- 
surance friends—they'll tell you it gets 
lower collision rates than any other car! 

Then the comfort, the restfulness of 
Rolls-Royce—the solace it brings co nerves 
harried by business, frayed by the din of 
a noise-mad age. Rolls-Royce was built 
as a protest against noise—against not 
only obvious squeaks and rattles, but 
against even those tiny quavers and 
quivers that, seemingly negligible and 
perhaps unnoticed, bring you up tired 
at the end of a long trip. 

Prove that! Step into a Rolls-Royce, 
weary from a day at the office. The car 
cradles your tired body like your lounge 
chair at home. The roar of the city may 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


SS ss 


be all around you—you move in a well 
of silence. Rough roads may lie ahead— 
you take them without a tremor. Instead 
of riding, you float! Restfulness almost as 
complete as dreamless slumber! You can 
drive 300 miles in a Rolls-Royce without 
fatigue! 

Or say you're dawn-fresh, eager for a 
thrill. Take the wheel of a Rolls-Royce 
and get it! See how the car hugs the road, 
holds its direction. That’s balance! See 
how it levels out hills. That's power! See 
how it eats up the miles. That's speed! 
And try the brakes—foot-brakes that 
have brought a car down Pike's Peak 
with the clutch out and the motor off! 

What do you pay for this comfort and 
quiet, this super-safety, the supreme joy 
of perfect motoring? No more than you 
pay for an ordinary fine car. True, the first 
cost of Rolls-Royce is high. Why? If we 
could take the car to pieces right here on 
this page, we would show you, gear for 
gear, shaft for shaft, why Rolls-Royce 
costs its price. But—and here is one of 
the sweetest points of the car... 

You never realize it has gears and 
shafts. You drive it year after year, and 
the motor never flutters, the springs never 
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complain. Rolls-Royce is guaranteed for 
three years! Consider this 3 year insurance 
against failure of any mechanical part and 
compare it with your own experience! 
Then compare the depreciation on your 
present car with that on a Rolls-Royce 10 
years old. You're paying for a Rolls- 
Royce without ever owning one! But, 
you may say, “‘I don’t want to keep a 
car ten years, because of changes in body 
styles.’ All right, change the coachwork 
on your Rolls-Royce every few years. 


_ You'll have an everlastingly new car- 


and you'll still be making the best fine 
car investment in the world! America’s 
foremost bankers—163 of them—en- 
dorse Rolls-Royce as an investment by 
owning Rolls-Royces themselves! 

But this page isn't big enough for the 
whole story. Rolls-Royce is the finest 
vehicle that a wizard age has offered to 
man. And you, with the purchase price in 
your pocket, hesitate to buy it! 

No matter how far distant your home may be from 


any of our Works Branches, we will gladly send 
a Rolls-Royce to you for a 100-mile trial. Write. 


ROLLS-ROYCE DIRECT WORKS BRANCHES IN ALL PRIN- 
CIPAL CITIES, EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: LONG ISLAND 
CITY, N. Y. CHASSIS WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Faster service... sreater profits 
on reduced revenue—CAN IT BE DONE? 


Can your company improve service 
and show increased net operating in- 
come on reduced revenue?...IT CAN. 
Such records of efficiency in manage- 
ment have been made by several of 
America’s great railroads. 


Now comes the Louisville & Nashville Railroad with a 
similar record: “Gross operating revenue in January, 
1929, declined $381,710 compared with January, 
1928. By paring down expenses net operating income 


gained $70,720.” 
Increased Profits from Gas Economies 


One of the economies that made this record possible 
was effected in the purchase of oxygen gas. In July, 
1928, the L. & N. adopted the administrative contract 
developed by this company. Worthwhile economies 
have resulted both in the cost of gas and in mainte- 
mance operations on which it is used. 


Now for the first time we are prepared to negotiate 
administrative contracts at any point in the country. 
Correspondence is invited from two railroads or 
industrial plants using 4,000,000 feet or more of 
oxygen annually. Address: 

WALTER GIRDLER, President 


KENTUCKY 
OXYGEN*+ 


HYDROGEN CO.., /ncorporated 


Nashville 
yer 
Subsidiaries 
STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS Co. VOGT PROCESSES COMPRESSED ACETYLENE Co. 
of Alabama, Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 


THE HELIUM COMPANY (The Only Commercial Helium Plant in the World) 
Incorporated 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Young Memorandum 

Pleasantly but insistently last week 
Chairman Owen D. Young of the second 
Dawes Committee at Paris (Time, Jan. 14 
et seq.) circulated a memorandum of his 
own drafting among the delegates of the 
Great Powers who have met to decide 
how much Germany must finally pay in 
reparations. 

Hitherto it had proved impossible to 
gain general acceptance of any definite 
figure in respect to any of the huge sums 
involved. But the Young Memorandum, 
secret, was understood to lay down as 
fixed beyond all need of further dickering 
this principle: 

Germany will pay the Allies not less 
than the total they owe the United States 
in War debts—namely $8,800,000,000. 

Even the German delegation was de- 
clared to have tacitly endorsed this prin- 
ciple, last week, as a result of repeated 
personal conferences between Manhattan’s 
sociable yet determined Owen D. Young 
and Berlin’s somewhat brusque and offish 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht—he who only last 
fortnight embroiled the committee by 
suggesting that its august proceedings 
amounted to “shady horse-trading.” 

If Chairman Young did thus actually 
obtain the agreement of Dr. Schacht to 
the minimum figure of $8,800,000,000, he 
performed a major feat. So sanguine 
seemed the delegates of results to follow 
that they determined to meet hereafter on 
Sundays as well as week days in an effort 
to fix as soon as possible how much more 
than minimum the Fatherland must pay. 

This surplus above the Allied needs for 
repayment to’the U. S. is supposed to 
partially cover the cost of repairing War 
damage done by German forces by land, 
sea, and air. Reputedly, the Young 
Memorandum contains a tentative state- 
ment of what might be considered the just 
“reconstruction claims’ of each of the 
Allied Powers. If cables spoke true, last 
week, acceptance of these recommenda- 
tions by the chairman would mean cutting 
almost in half what Great Britain, France 
and Belgium had previously fixed as their 
minimum demands. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Gwyon’s Present 

Every summer the little town of Bisley, 
Surrey, has its day in the news when 
hawk-eyed, steady-handed sharpshooters 
assemble from all over the world to shoot 
for the King’s prize. The famed ranges 
of the National Rifle Association are at 
Bisley, and Bisley is to shooting what St. 
Andrews is to golf.* 

Deadshots who annually arrive at Bisley 
station with their gun cases, their wind 
gauges, their range finders, telescopes and 
tallow candles (for blackening front 


*“T expect you'll be starting up the Bisley 


matches again, now the War’s over,” said the 
son of an N. R. A. official shortly after the 
Armistice. “Ves, of course,” replied the father, 
‘but we can’t expect many good scores. There 
hasn’t been any really serious shooting since the 
War began.” 
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GENERAL PERSHING 


“Mr. Herrick was my friend.” 


(See col. 3) 


sights) never notice Bisley village, never 
notice Bisley church, and they have posi- 
tively ignored Dr. John Gwyon, rector of 
Bisley Church for 33 years. 

Four months ago the Reverend Gwyon, 
brooding upon his insignificance, made his 
will and hanged himself in the Old Rec- 
tory on Christmas Eve. Last week the 
will was probated, and immediately Bisley 
Church, Bisley village, and the late Dr. 
John Gwyon, achieved prominence en- 
tirely apart from the rifle butts. Ten 
thousand pounds ($50,000) was left by 
the strangulated cleric “to buy breeches 
for worthy boys of Bisley Village.” None 
of the money can be used for any other 
purpose. 

“Each lucky boy,” so reads the will, 
“must have the words ‘GWYON’S PRES- 
ENT’ written in capital letters sewn in 
the lining of his breeches.” Sports knick- 
ers are not allowed. 

ecnsiesiniissaene 
173,213 “Unknowns” 

People digging cellars and plowing fields 
in France and Belgium turned up, last 
year, the remains of 3,361 British soldiers. 
Edward of Wales as Honorary President of 
the Imperial War Graves Commission saw 
to it that these heroes, long since given up 
for lost, were reverently interred in eleven 
British cemeteries. Last week the I. W. 
G. C., tireless, diligent and unsung, pub- 
lished its ninth annual report, a monument 
to the labors of its Permanent Vice-chair- 
man, Major General Sir Fabian Ware. 

Presented with a list of 1,081,952 lost 
soldiers in 1919, the Commission has done 
so well that today the whereabouts of all 
but 326,256 are known. Corpses “identi- 
fied and buried” total 582,783, while only 
173,213 have had to be interred as “un- 
known soldiers.” Especially tasteful has 
been the advice of Artistic Adviser Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, in collaboration with 
seven Principal Architects, five of whom 
are knights. 


FRANCE 
Under Two Flags 


No flowers, no music, no women—such 
was the Spartan order of the day in the 
U. S. Embassy at Paris last week, when 
three most solemn funeral orations were 
pronounced over the flag-draped coffin of 
Myron Timothy Herrick of Cleveland, be- 
loved and glamor-crowned Ambassador. 
Greatly impressed by the fact that the 
late Marshal Ferdinand Foch ordered “No 
flowers!” (Time, April 1), Mr. Herrick 
said when his own death drew nigh, “I also 
want no flowers.” 

Of course some well-meaning person 
smuggled a single bunch of violets onto 
the bier, last week, and they were not dis- 
turbed. But there was no music in the 
Embassy. And there were only two 
women—Mme. Salambier, long the Am- 
bassador’s social secretary, and his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. Parmely Herrick. The 
other 400 persons who jammed to suffo- 
cation the largest room in the Embassy 
were all men, clad in formal mourning. 


“Greed.” As doyen of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, the Spanish Ambassador Count 
José Maria Quinones de Leon delivered 
himself of an ornate bouquet of phrases 
into one of which he startlingly introduced 
the wasp word “greed.” 

“Mr. Herrick,” purred Count Quinones, 
“like other great statesmen who refused to 
subscribe to that deep-rooted greed which 
makes duplicity and deceit the best 
weapons of diplomacy, never employed 
any other resources than those which 
translated his most intimate sentiments, 
namely, sincere affability, loyal frankness 
and perfect cordiality.” 

“Star-Spangled Banner.” In taking 
leave of Ambassador Herrick in the name 
of all Frenchmen, Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Poincaré saluted, “that fine and 
good man. . . who leaves in our memory 
an image which nothing can destroy!” 
Movingly the grizzled “Lion of Lorraine” 
described again how Mr. Herrick came to 
him in 1914, when the Germans were all 


but at the gates of Paris. 


“In a conversation he had with me at 
the Elysée Palace,” declared M. Poincaré, 
“the American Ambassador said, ‘If Paris 
is taken, I will display our star-spangled 
banner over your monuments and muse- 
ums! I will go to the utmost limits of my 
power to protect the inhabitants against 
pillage and oppression.’ 

“The tears rose in his eyes while he 
spoke. 

“T assured him that France would not 
lay down her arms before the day of 
victory. He looked at me silently, 
unwilling to lessen my hopes, held my 
hands in his for a time and then went 
away.” _ 

In conclusion the Prime Minister grate- 
fully recalled that Mr. Herrick always 
“sought .with gentle obstinacy solutions 
compatible with French interests,” add- 
ing, “Ambassador Herrick regarded the 
achievement of Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh as crowning the work to which he 
himself was wholly devoted.” 

“He was my friend!” Tears did not 
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begin to take their silent course until 
General John Joseph Pershing rose, visibly 
shaken with grief, and managed to speak 
thus in a gruff voice which often grew 
husky: 

“Tens of thousands of men and women* 
have been saying in these last sad days 
‘Mr. Herrick was my friend.’ I can but 
repeat their thought with heartfelt grati- 
tude. He was my friend [very huskily] 
just as he was theirs. 

“The silent form that lies here today is 
not the man we knew.- The soul—the 
thing that gave him being, personality and 
force—is what we knew. It is beautiful 
that it should have chosen that limpid 
Easter Sunday to leave the tired body 
from which it has arisen to shine resplend- 
ent in the glorious achievements of a 
memorable life. 

“He died as he would have preferred to 
die, in France and at his post of duty, and 
he goes back to America as he would have 
liked to go, with the flags of both countries 
floating over him.” 

Even before this speech, Frenchmen 
were giving voice to the idea, soon echoed 
in Washington, that no more welcome a 
successor to Ambassador Herrick could be 
found than General Pershing (see p. 12). 

Aux Champs! The coffin was carried 
from the Embassy to an open hearse, 
while a French infantry band played Aux 
Champs! (To the Fields!)—the sad yet 
stirring air which moved so many at the 
funeral of Marshal Foch. 

Never before had the Ambassador of 
a foreign power received in France this 
military homage. With a nice discrimina- 
tion, however, President Gaston Doumer- 
gue was present only by proxy. A nearly 
inflexible protocol decrees that the Presi- 
dent personally attend only the funerals 
of highest dignitaries of state—and thus 
far the rule has been broken only for 
Ferdinand Foch. 

Pallbearers for Ambassador Herrick 
were six, including besides the three Ora- 
teurs Funébres, Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man of the Second Dawes Committee 
(see International); Aristide Briand, the 
cello-voiced, bushy-eyebrowed Foreign 
Minister of France; and Mr. John Ridgely 
Carter, Paris Morgan Partner, represent- 
ing J. Pierpont Morgan. Although suf- 
fering from a heavy cold, Mr. Morgan at 
the last moment disregarded the advice of 
physicians and sped by motor to attend 
the simple service held for Mr. Herrick at 
the Paris Pro-Cathedral. That edifice is 
capable of holding less than 1,000, and 
an appalling crush ensued. 

With Mr. Morgan arrived Mr. Root— 
famed U. S. Elder Statesman Elihu Root, 
who had just reached Paris by easy motor 
stages from Geneva with his watchful 
nurse, Miss Emily Stewart. 

Another personage for whom the crush 
gave way was Marshal Joseph Joffre— 
“Papa” Joffre, just robbed of 50,000 
francs and with water on the knee (sce 
col. 3). 

Surprisingly from the Cathedral dashed 


*Many being among the U. S. citizens who, 
stranded in Paris from time to time, borrowed 
collectively from Friend-in-Need Herrick over 
$100,000, nearly all of which they paid back, 
though without interest in most cases. 
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© Wide World 
Goop PAPA JOFFRE 
Burgled by a Frenchman? Impossible! 


(See.col. 3) 


—after the service—Mrs. Parmely Her- 
rick and Chargé d’Affaires Norman Ar- 
mour of the Embassy. Mrs. Herrick had 
been distraught earlier in the day, had 
fainted, inhaled smelling salts, revived. 
She now ordered her chauffeur to speed up 
the Champs Elysées to the Arc de 
Triomphe, guarded only by a single poilu. 
Acting from pure impulse, without notify- 
ing the authorities, Mrs. Parmely Herrick 
had resolved to place a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, as a last 
tribute from Ambassador Herrick, and 
she did so. 

A Dieu Herrick! In a special railway 
baggage car—redecorated with potted 
plants and burning candles to resemble a 
chapelle ardente—the remains of Myron 
Timothy Herrick left Paris for Brest by 
special train. 

Because the coffin was going to be con- 
veyed from Brest to Manhattan on the 
French cruiser TJourville, and because 
women are positively not allowed on 
French warships, Mrs. Parmely Herrick 
sped by a different route to Cherbourg, 
caught the Aquitania. 

As escorting destroyers and seaplanes 
accompanied the Tourville out of Brest 
harbor, a heavy mist concealed the land 
which Mr. Herrick loved so well. Sturdy 
Breton fishermen pricked and _ strained 
their ears long after the ships had faded 
like ghosts. Twelve miles out they fired 
the last salute and faint, but distinctly 
audible on shore, came the crash of mighty 
guns. A Dieu! A Dieu Herrick! 

Lazily at her half-speed of 18 knots, the 
fastest war boat in the world dawdled 
across the Atlantic “Because,” explained 
gallant Captain Abrial, “otherwise we 
should arrive before Madame Parmely 


Herrick!” 


—“« 


Exposures 


General John Joseph Pershing caught a 
severe cold, last week, in Paris, while walk- 
ing in a chill wind at the funeral of Am- 


bassador Myron Timothy Herrick (see 
p. 25). 

Ignoring the advice of physicians and 
the pleading of friends, Mr. Herrick at 
the funeral of Marshal Ferdinand Foch 
(Time, April 1) had taken off his silk hat, 
tramped more than two miles in the rain, 
caught a cold which broke down his long 
precarious health and killed him within 
five days. 

Physicians who attended Marshal Foch 
said that he had contracted pneumonia 
walking in a chill London drizzle behind 
the body of Field Marshal Earl Haig 
(TimE, Feb. 6, 1928). 


Not many months after the Haig 
funeral, King-Emperor George V caught 
the pneumonia of which he nearly died, 
while officiating hatless in the rain before 
Britain’s Cenotaph, on last Armistice Day. 


One statesmanlike exposure from which 
no ill came: Herbert Clark Hoover, hatless 
in a drizzle which penetrated to his under- 
wear, taking oath of office in front of the 
U. S. Capitol. 

a 


Poor “Papa” Joffre 

Good “Papa” Joffre was snoring. He 
has a touch of water on the knee, now- 
adays, and he tires easily. Therefore after 
a morning stroll in his Paris garden last 
week the beloved old Marshal climbed 
stiffly and painfully upstairs, sank with 
relief into a large armchair, dozed off and 
soon was snoring. 

Seeing her husband thus at peace, 
Madame La Maréchale, frugal, set off to 
market, taking along her cook to carry 
the market bag. Then for a time there 
was no one in the house but “Papa” Joffre, 
so fast asleep that he did not hear light 
steps on the porch, the creak of the front 
door which Madame La Maréchale had 
accidentally left unlocked, or stealthy 
footfalls which soon indicated that some- 
one was prowling all over the house. 
Surely it could be no sneakthief. Who 
would steal from lovable, heroic “Papa” 
Joffre, who saved Paris at the Battle of 
the Marne? 

After a time the Marshal waked, and 
he was busily working on his memoirs 
when his wife returned, followed at a 
respectful distance by cook and market 
basket. In the basket was an old cock, 
just right for an old man’s chicken soup, 
a bottle of wine as the Bible says “for thy 
stomach’s sake,” and some cheap but 
wholesome vegetables, for heroes are 
seldom rich. 

“Mon dieu!” cried Madame La Maré- 
chale as she saw the half open front door 
and rushed frantically within. The house 
had been ransacked. Silver, jewelry and 
securities to the value of 50,000 francs 
were gone—not much in the U. S.,, 
scarcely $2,000, but much to grizzled 
Joseph Joffre. When excited gendarmes 
came, the Marshal, no longer his fat self 
of younger days but very thin and 
trembly, exclaimed, “Whoever burglarized 
my house was no Frenchman. That, I 
could not believe!” 
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TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


AUSTRIA 
Pink Head into Red Hat 


Eagerly U. S. editors once played up 
cables from Imperial Austria, hinted dar- 
ingly the senile eccentricities of Kaiser 
Franz, frankly glorified U. S. maidens 
privileged to be presented at his Court, 
and got out screaming extras when the 
suspicious, hide-bound old Emperor was 
finally tricked into taking his first auto- 
mobile ride by Wilhelm IT. 

Today however Austria is only a re- 
public, and therefore when the Cabinet 
at Vienna fell last week, most U. S. 
editors reacted as though a pin had 
dropped. Tucked away on the tenth page 
of the omnivorous New York Times was 
a very creditable account; but elsewhere 
in the U. S. the story was either omitted 
entirely,* or condensed into a sketchy ac- 
count varying in length from three linest+ 
to 30.** 

Evidently it is not news that the only 
Priest-Prime Minister in Europe has re- 
signed; nor does it seem worth printing 
that his resignation is attributed in Vienna 
and Rome to a “suggestion” from Pope 
Pius XI. Undeserving of a line is the fact 
that there are in Austria two irregular 
armies, both anxious to try a bloody bout 
for Power. It is not even worth explaining 
that at the root of the political crisis 
there is a law—championed by the 
Communists and fought by the Catholics 
—which today enables the working people 
of Vienna to rent houses for next to noth- 
ing by paying their landlords at the pre- 
War rate in the pre-War currency of Im- 
perial Austria, now worth less than 
moth of its former value. It is not 
news that Catholic War Minister Karl 
Vaugoin openly advocates the proclama- 
tion of a Fascist Dictatorship, while Com- 
munist Otto Bauer, onetime Foreign Min- 
ister, is quite as eager to proclaim a 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. Finally 
there is not space in which to note that 
Wall Street is inclined to sell distinctly 
short on Austria—as is shown by the 
fact that it has recently proved impossible 
for the Government at Vienna to borrow in 
Manhattan $100,000,000 urgently needed 
to revamp Austria’s state railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones. 

Seipel Resigns.- In the historic Foreign 
Office of Imperial Austria, called the 
Ballhausplatz, Chancellor Monsignor Ignaz 
Seipel, tall, beak-nosed, and pinkly bald, 
assembled his Cabinet last week and with- 
out warning announced his resignation. 

“Austria’s progress is blocked,” he said, 
“by a political tension, for much of which 
the present Government is held respon- 
sible, although unjustly. Long-continued 
agitations and accumulated hatred, which 
so far as concerns my person would be 
bearable, have also without reason been 
cast on my priestly office and my Church. 

“T therefore think it right, as I have 
been five years head of the government,++ 


*Denver Post, Atlanta, Ga., Constitution. 

{Boston Evening Transcript. 

**Cleveland Plain Dealer, 

**Mgr. Seipel has twice been Chancellor: 
From May 1922 to November 1924 and since 
May 1627 








AUSTRIA’S SEIPEL 
The issue was Pope v. Proletariat 


to give the political parties a chance to 
find another way to assure our political 
future. 

“The church is my chief concern.” 

“Accumulated Hatred.” The Cath- 
olic party of Monsignor Seipel is known 
as “Christian-Socialist.” The Austrian 
Communists and Marxian Socialists call 
themselves “Social Democrats.” Two 
much smaller parties, which however hold 
the balance of power, are the Pan-Ger- 
mans and Agrarians. From farmer youths 
of the Agrarian Party and from Christian- 
Socialist students are recruited the ir- 
regular “soldiers” of the Heimwehr, an 
army paid for by rich Austrian industrial- 
ists—much as Mussolini’s “black shirts” 
were at first subsidized by Italian tycoons. 

Not without arms—as were Italy’s So- 
cialists and Communists when J// Duce 
sprang his coup—are the “Social Demo- 
crats” of Austria. They have their own 
irregular army, the Schutzbund, and they 
marched to the polls at the last election 
shouting, “To Hell with the Landlords— 
pay no rent!” 

In Parliament the coalition Government 
of Monsignor Seipel has held 94 seats (73 
Catholic, 12 Pan-German, 9g Agrarian) 
against Communist cohorts of 71. Since 
there is no cloture rule, the Communists 
have managed during the past year to fili- 
buster out of existence almost all bills 
submitted by the Government. Progress 
is indeed “blocked by accumulated 
hatred,” and foreign investors are wary. 

To make matters worse the Pan-Ger- 
mans, though they have supported Mon- 
signor Seipel up to a point, will not go 
the whole hog, and vigorously oppose the 
Catholics’ scheme to employ nuns as 
teachers in the public schools and to set 
up a Catholic State University. 

“Playing Possum?” President Wil- 
helm Miklas of Austria asked the Seipel 
Cabinet to carry on pro tempore, last 
week, until another could be formed, but 
he accepted the Prime Minister’s resig- 
nation, and the Chairman of the Catholic 
Party, Herr Leopold Kunschak, scouted 


rumors that Monsignor Seipel was “play- 
ing possum”—that is waiting to be re- 
called officially to the Power which he still 
exercised by Presidential courtesy. 

Mentioned as probable successors to 
the Priest-Prime Minister were Speaker 
Dr. Alfred Giirter of the Lower House, 
Governor Buresch of Lower Austria, and 
Minister of Trade Eduard Heinl, all lay- 
men, all “middle of the road men,” ex- 
pected to pursue a more moderate, 
conciliatory policy than stiff-necked, un- 
compromising Monsignor Ignaz Seipel. 

Red Hat. When a decent interval had 
elapsed after the resignation of the Prime 
Minister, correspondents in close touch 
with the Vatican were encouraged to state 
that’ it will not be long before His Holi- 
ness will cover the baldish pink head of 
Austria’s Monsignor with the Red Hat 
of a Cardinal. 

“Such an event, of course,” said one 
Vatican prelate, ‘‘would naturally be pre- 
ceded by a period of abstention on the part 
of Monsignor Seipel from any political 
activity.” 

Seen 
Miss Austria 

Brown-haired, deep-dimpled Fraulein 
Lisl Goldarbeiter, recently chosen ‘‘Miss 
Austria” by a group of enthusiastic Vien- 
nese artists, was the recipient last week of 
an impassioned letter from the Right Rev- 
erend Christopher Edward Byrne, Bishop 
of Galveston, Tex. 

“The Galveston Beauty Contest,” 
blurted Bishop Byrne, “is an uncouth vul- 
gar display. No Galveston lady enters it. 
Very many frown upon it. You will be 
called upon to parade in nothing but a 
bathing suit before a motley crowd which 
will view you at close range. I cannot 
see how any self-respecting, modest young 
lady could enter such a contest.” 

Sloe-eyed Fraulein Goldarbeiter, at her 
home near the Stefansdom, thoughtfully 
pondered this letter from a man she had 
not met. “I am profoundly impressed,” 
she said, “but I think I will enter the con- 
test anyway.” 


POLAND 


- Impossible to Resign! 


“My health is on the point of breaking,” 
said Prime Minister Kasimir Bartel to 
members of his Cabinet last week. “After 
nearly three years of conducting affairs 
of state, I am in urgent need of rest. In 
short, gentlemen, I have tendered my 
resignation.” 

When the long official envelope reached 
President Ignatz Moscicki at Spala, where 
he had gone for a brief vacation, it ap- 
peared to cause surprise, consternation. 
Soon the flustered President sped to War- 
saw, consulted earnestly with the real 
master of Poland, Marshal Josef Pilsud- 
ski, who insists upon remaining technically 
War Minister, though actually Dictator. 
Emerging from this conference, poor pup- 
pet President Moscicki intimated that the 
Marshal had again refused to accept the 
Prime Ministry himself and saw no reason 
for accepting the resignation of M. Kasimir 
Bartel, just because he thinks he needs a 
rest. 

Therefore the Prime Minister’s resigna- 
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tion was not accepted, last week, and he 
remained the unenvied head of a Govern- 
ment supported on the one hand by the 
Army and Marshal Pilsudski, but con- 
stantly menaced and savagely attacked in 
Parliament by ever-changing permutations 
and combination of Poland’s 59 active 
political parties and organizations. Assum- 
ing that M. Bartel manages to get his 
resignation accepted, after all, likely suc- 
cessors to the Prime Ministry include M. 
Stanislaw Patek, now Polish Minister at 
Moscow, Minister of Education Kazimierz 
Switalski, and Director Goretzki of the 
Agricultural Bank. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Piccolo Six, Skoda Eight 

“Against American automotive competi- 
tion, Europe has just begun to fight!” 

Thus, vehemently, cried Minister of 
Commerce Anton Novak last week to 
Czech and Slovak motorists assembled in 
Prague for the inauguration of the Czecho- 
slovak Automobile Club. Today U. S.- 
made cars imported into the Republic 
total more than one-third the number of 
cars produced within Czechoslovakia. 
Against this influx Czechoslovakia is strug- 
gling with her home-made cars, the little 
Piccolo Six ($800), the Zetka Six ($1,- 
000), Tatra Two, Four or Six (top price 
$1,200), Praga Eight ($8,000 to $10,000), 
and the Skoda Eight ($8,000), made by the 
notorious old Skoda munitions plant, once 
the chief arsenal of Imperial Austria and 
still suspected of supplying arms to China. 
Czechoslovakia has bought the right to 
manufacture a lighter model of the inter- 
nationally famed Hispano-Suiza Eight 
($12,000). 

“Unless we raise our tariff against 
American automobiles,” concluded M. 
Novak, “I fear that at least 20,000 workers 
in our new automotive Infant Industry 
will soon be out of their jobs.” 

The Czechoslovak tariff on foreign mo- 
tors is already 40% to 42%. The five 
U. S. makes which led, last year, in ex- 
ports to Czechoslovakia were: 

Cadillac 

Packard 

Chrysler 

Ford 

Chevrolet trucks 

Soon the Skoda Arsenal will bring out 
a very light six in competition with Chev- 
rolet, just as in China the Mukden Arsenal 
plans to compete with the British Baby 
Austin by building Baby Dragons (see p. 


29). 

wiss Laws, Greek Patriarch 
Squiggle, loop, scratch went the foun- 

tain pen of a swart little Dictator-King 

Ahmed Zogu, last week, signing out the 

old Islamic law of Albania, signing in a 

new civil code based on the Swiss.* 

_No longer will an Albanian husband 
divorce his wife at pleasure in the Moslem 
manner simply by exclaiming three times, 
“I divorce thee—thou art no longer my 

_ *Similarly based on the Swiss code is the new 
civil law imposed on Turkey by Dictator-Presi- 
dent Mustafha Kemal Pasha (Tre, Feb. 21, 
1927). 
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Cursing piously, he unfrocked his 
Albanians. 


wife!”* The minutest private acts of 
Albanians need no longer conform to the 
precepts of the True Prophet. Finally a 
salutary Swiss provision against carrying 
concealed weapons will completely alter, 
if it can be enforced, one of the most 
cherished customs of Albanians, who have 
always gone about with loaded pistols and 
sharp snicker-snees in their dirty blouses. 

Another reform of King Ahmed Zogu 
has been to encourage Greek Orthodox 
prelates among his subjects to proclaim 
at Tirana a new Holy Synod of Albania, 
with Archbishop Bessario Javani as its 
President. In Constantinople the Most 
Holy Patriarch Basil of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church was incensed, last week, to 
the point of anathematizing the new 
Albanian Synod. Soon he unfrocked with 


awful and pious curses both Albanian 
Archbishop Javani and his ecclesiastical 
accomplice the Archimandrite Tjamzi 


of Berat. 
Bootlegged Kashmiri 

Rich native merchants and Rajah con- 
noisseurs will pay almost as much for a 
fair-skinned girl from the vales of Kash- 
mir as for a pure white woman strayed 
out of Europe. Last week His Highness 
the Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Jammu 
and Kashmir dealt drastically with the 
situation by increasing the penalty for 
abducting Kashmiri women from three to 
seven years imprisonment, plus the lash. 
Anxious to co-operate with His Highness, 
the Government of British India agreed 
to make the offense of abducting women 
or children of either sex from Jammu and 
Kashmir extraditable. In the wicked 
Indian cities of Calcutta and Madras what 
might be called the bootleg price of 
abducted Kashmiri trebled and quadrupled 
last week. 

*Egyptian Prince Sabit Bey divorced himself 
in this convenient fashion from Mrs, Jean Nash, 
famed “Best Dressed Woman in the World,” 
after they had been wed for a whole month. 


MEXICO 
Evening of a Bomb 

Experience has taught most inhabitants 
of Mexico to be calm in the presence of 
bombs. Therefore when Chief of Police 
Edmondo Herrera of the rebel garrisoned 
city of Juarez, saw a large red bomb lying 
in the gutter, one evening last week, he 
stopped his car and inspected it profes- 
sionally. It was a time bomb, containing 
about 24 Ibs. of dynamite and set to ex- 
plode at 10:30 p. m. 

“Mm!” said the Chief and he called a 
soldier, ordering him to take the bomb to 
the headquarters of General Augustin de 
la Vega, the rebel commander, and destroy 
it. The soldier, misunderstanding, left the 
bomb ticking quietly on General de la 
Vega’s desk. 

The General, a busy man, entered his 
office about 9:30. 

“What’s this?” cried he with an expres- 
sion of disgust. “A bomb on my desk? 
Juan!” he called to his orderly. ‘Take 
this away and throw it in the canal.” 

The orderly saluted. General de la Vega 
turned on his heel and left for a rapid tour 
of inspection of the defences of Juarez. 
Nearly an hour later he returned to his 


office, prepared to plunge at once into the 
mass of papers accumulated on his desk. 
The large red bomb was still there, still 
ticking. 

“Christ’s Bones!” 
General. “Is this obedience? 
cipline?”’ 

“Pardon, my General,” quavered Or- 
derly Juan, “I could not find a soldier to 
take your bomb to the canal.” 

A rapid glance showed General de la 
Vega that the 24 Ibs. of dynamite would 
explode in just three minutes. Pouncing, 
he seized the ticking bomb, swept past his 
expostulating orderly, dumped the dyna- 
mite into the nearest horse trough. 


Bloodiest Hour 


Jose Gonzalo Escobar, the Mexican 
rebel leader who has retreated with Fabian 
cunning half the length of Mexico, made a 
stand last week at Jiminez. It resulted in 
what Minister of War Plutarco Elias Calles 
called “the bloodiest hour in Mexican his- 
tory.” 

Dashing, theatrically handsome, 37- 
year-old General Juan Andreu Almazan 
was the hero of a battle that seemed to 
have definitely broken the backbone of 
the revolution. 

General Escobar chose Jiminez, the flat 
sandy town that has been his headquarters 
for the past three weeks, on receiving word 
from rebel generals in the north that the 
morale of all their troops would suffer un- 
less a show of force was made. 

A wide semicircle of trenches was dug 
south of Jiminez railway station. There 
the insurrectos piled in and waited for the 
army of dapper General Almazan, plodding 
across the desert. 

Long before daybreak, the federals ap- 
peared in three columns. Right and left 
closed in on Jiminez like a nutcracker, 
while the main column under General 
Almazan himself pressed straight forward. 
It was impossible to see. A thousand 


swore the infuriated 
Is this dis- 
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crashes which left the eardrums ringing, 
and the darkness burst into points of flame. 
Artillery, machine gunners and riflemen 
banged away at the opposing flashes. The 
rebels, with three lines of trenches, held 
out bravely to the dawn and through the 
heat of the ensuing day. 

In the afternoon the federal left wing 
reached the town. Street fighting com- 
menced.: The railway station, which had 
become a veritable fortress with sandbags 
and machine guns, was captured. At the 
height of the battle federal cavalry was 
sent to cut the railway north of Jiminez 
and prevent the rebels escaping. A lucky 
shot by a federal bombing plane exploded 
an ammunition train behind the town. The 
rebels, believing themselves surrounded, 
fled. Jiminez was captured. 

Swift to follow up his advantage, Gen- 
eral Almazan pressed forward with his 
cavalry, caught up with the fleeing rebels 
at the broken railway bridge of La Re- 
forma. Here was “the bloodiest hour.” 
Federal bands of Indian cavalry swept 
down on the rebel trains from both sides. 
Aviators bombed the trains repeatedly. 
Over 1,000 were killed in the slaughter, 
and after the remnant of the rebels had 
escaped, the dead were piled on freight 
cars like logs. 

“In my opinion,” crowed General Calles, 
federal commander-in-chief, when the news 


of Almazan’s feat was brought to him, 


“this most infamous rebellion has been 
dealt a death blow.” 

While freight cars of Mexican corpses 
lay in the heat and dust of La Reforma, 
the name of the stalwart Negro buck 
private John Finezee appeared on the front 
page of all U. S. papers. Private Finezee 
was a member of a cavalry patrol of the 
famed roth U. S. Cavalry, which dis- 
covered a hidden cache of hand grenades 
that the rebels were attempting to smuggle 
across the border into Mexico. The rebels 
appearing a few minutes later to claim 
their bombs, a brush ensued, in the course 
of which Private Finezee received a bullet 
in the chest. Painfully, but not seriously 
wounded, he law in an army hospital while 
papers headlined U. S. Troops Fire on 
Mexicans, 


CHINA 


“Baby Dragons” 

_ On tour through English factory towns 
Is an august, frock-coated, slant-eyed 
Trade Delegation from the rich Chinese 
province of Manchuria. Last week while 
visiting the extensive Longbridge Works 
at Birmingham, where Sir Herbert Austin 
turns out his trig, seven h. p. “Baby 
Austins” in thousands, Chairman T. Y. 
Wang of the Delegation said: 

“Our great arsenal in Mukden is going 
to be transformed into an automobile fac- 
tory, by far the largest in the East. We 
shall make ‘Chinese Dragon’ cars and also 
‘Baby Dragons.’ I see no reason why one 
day China may not export these cars to 
Europe and America.” 

All very well are such confident, pro- 
phetic words, but at present the Mukden 
Arsenal is working overtime to produce 
enough artillery, rifles and ammunition for 
the latest Chinese civil war. So perfect 
and efficient are copies of the famed 
French “75” field gun now made in Muk- 
den, that if ever the arsenal is set to copy- 


© Acme 
Hero ALMAZAN 
They piled the corpses on freight cars. 
(See p. 28) 

ing motor cars it may prove difficult to 
tell a “Baby Dragon” from an “Austin 
Seven.” Similarly, tractors are made in 
Soviet Russia so exactly like those pro- 
duced by Henry Ford—even to the name 
plate—that simple peasants to whom they 
are sold never know the difference. 


Y 


Rebels Abscond 


Like a house of cards, like a set-up of 
ninepins, the revolution in Central China 
collapsed suddenly and utterly last week. 

Miles of trenches and barbed wire en- 
tanglements, which the rebels had con- 
structed to defend Hankow (Trme, April 
8), were simply abandoned, as a _ half- 
dozen rebel “Generals” absconded from 
their commands and fled for their lives 
across the sluggish Yangtze-kiang. Mean- 
while other “Generals” made a great show 
of trampling on their revolutionary ban- 
ners, and deserted to the Nationalist 
standard of advancing Marshal Chiang 
Kai-shek. There was absolutely no resist- 
ance at Hankow when. spruce Marshal 
Chiang stepped ashore from a Nationalist 
river gunboat described as the flagship of 
so-called Grand Admiral Yang Shu-chwang. 

Master Mind Chiang. The moral vic- 
tory which rendered battle needless, last 
week, should be credited almost entirely 
to Chiang Kai-shek, victorious marshal 
and astute Chinese President. 

A fortnight ago he was advancing with 
150,000 Nationalist troops against a rebel 
army of 100,000 strongly entrenched. In 
the enemy camp it was believed that 
President Chiang could not count on the 
support of Marshal Feng Yu-Hsiang, 
master of the largest private army in the 
world (see p. 30), and that the strong 
militarist clique in Canton had definitely 
sided against the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. How Canton was brought suddenly 
to heel last week by President Chiang will 
not soon be known with certainty; but 
quite possibly huge bribes turned the trick, 
as they often do in China, for it is known 
that the Treasury was abruptly tapped by 
the President for $5,000,000 cash. 

The recent resignation of Marshal Feng 
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REST we PLA WY 
Take the Baths at 


The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Revive your “Pep” and spirits in 
the outdoor fun—the social gaie- 
ties, the tonic medical waters of this 
popular resort. 

Dispensing genial hospitality, 
solid comfort, and appetizing cui- 
sine, The Arlington invites you to 
come, relax and rejuvenate in this 
soothing pine-laden ozone. 


Revitalizing Baths 
Recondition and bathe your way 
to robust health, in Hot Springs’ 
famed mineral waters. Nature’smost 
effective curative for 
rheumatism, neuritis, 
high blood pressure 
and kindred ailments. 

Waters available to 
youinthe Arlington’s Hot Springs’ 


splendid bath house Waters are 

ithin the hotel d owned and 
within the hotel, an controlled 
operated undersuper- by the U.S. 
visionofthe U.S.Gov- Government 
ernment which owns and controls 
the hot springs. 

Golf and Recreation 
Golf Club privileges — 2 superb courses —rid- 
ing horses—motor highways — tennis—hunt- 
ing; bracing climate, scenic beauty. Come along 
for a week or a month and keep young. 
Through sleepers via Missouri Pacific and Rock 


Island Railways. Airways landing field. 

For booklet and reservations, address 
W.E. CHESTER, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 
The ARLINGTON 
HOTEL 


Hot Springs National Park 
Arkansas 


© You can play every 
day in the vear 





Add joyous days in 


Japan — Korea too 


You go as you please 
Round the World under the 
advantages offered by this 
unique steamship service. 
Stop where you wish for as 
long as you like within the 
two-year limit of your ticket. 
Your fare, including meals 
and accommodations aboard 
ship, as low as $1250 Round 
the World. 

Every week a palatial 
President Liner sails from 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Manila and 
thence on fortnightly 
schedules to Malaya, Cey- 
lon—with easy access to In- 
dia—Egypt, Italy, France, 
New York and via Havana 
and_ Panama to California. 

Every fortnight a similar 
liner sails from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 


Magnificent Liners, they 
offer outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. 
Luxurious public rooms. A 
world-famous cuisine. 


From New York to Cali- 
fornia a President Liner 
sails every fortnight via pic- 
turesque Havana and the 
Panama Canal. Then con- 
tinues Round the World. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION 
FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR 
TOURIST AGENT 


DOL 


STEAMS 


MAIL 


ND 


AMERI 


“Perhaps you can spare the time to see JAPAN still 
more thoroughly . . . the Inland Sea, a mirror of 
densest blue, splashed with carelessly flung islands, 
wantonly scratched here and there with a steamer’s 
wake. There is Hiroshima, for instance, modern in 
comforts yet pre-Perry in appearance and manner... 
Niyajima, with its sea-girt temple arch, its sailing boats 
and whispering pine forests... 


**At Shimoneseki you may wish to slip over to Korea, 
continental Japan, across battle-famous Tsushima 
Straits ... Korea, with its sacred male top-knots pro- 
tected from evil spirits by transparent ‘fly-trap’ hats, its 
men strutting forth from mere mud-brick hovels in 
snowy white gowns... ancient Seoul ... Korea, with its 
toiling bulls and cantankerous little stallions, its royal 
tombs, demon temples, Kongosan, or the ‘Diamond 
Mountains’. 


You will do well not to miss Kiushu, Japan’s moun- 
tainous southern island, where Nature prepares hot 
baths for a multitude. You may care to drop on down 
to Formosa, Japan’s tropical 
memento of her war with 
China, producing most of the 
world’s camphor and famous 
for its fenced-in tribes of head 
hunters... And at length pho- 
tograph-forbidden Nagasaki, 
with its narrow streets and its 
makers of parasol hats, and 
many a hillside cottage that 
will carry your mind back to 
‘Madame Butterfly’.” 


Hawg GY. Frome” 


World Traveler and Author of 
“‘A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD.”’ 


““WANDERING IN NORTHERN CHINA.,”’ 


HARRY A. FRANCK* 


““EAsT OF SIAM.”’ 
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from the post of Nationalist War Minister 
(Time, April 8), strengthened the rebels’ 
confidence that he would aid them against 
the Government; but as battle lines were 
drawn, last fortnight, Feng remained 
steadfast, and when definite confirmation 
of this reached Hankow, last week, the 
house of cards collapsed. Despatches in- 
dicated that Master Mind Chiang had 
kept Marshal Feng’s allegiance by promis- 
ing that he and his peculiar Private Army 
shall be allowed to occupy and police the 
rich Chinese province of Shantung. 

Though the rebels were utterly routed 
at Hankow on the north bank of the Yang- 
tze-kiang, last week, the absconding rebel 
“Generals” collected a force of uncertain 
strength on the south bank, to which they 
had fled, and President Chiang Kai-shek 
prepared to engage in prolonged dickering 
and skirmishing. Nonetheless he stood 
forth, last week, more clearly than ever 
as the Strong Man of modern China. 

Escalade. By dead of night Marshal 
Chang Tsung-chang—captor of Chefoo, 
where the hair nets come from (Time, 
April 8)—sallied forth last week to cap- 
ture the walled city of Ninghaichow by 
the medieval method of a stealthy esca- 
lade. Not to be caught napping, however, 
was the defending Nationalist commander 
General Liu Chen-nien. As Chang’s stal- 
warts mounted the walls with scaling 
ladders, Liu’s slant-eyed bravos hurled 
down upon them paving stones and mighty 
tubsfull of scalding water. Latest cables 
reported a draw, with Liu asking $200,000 
to surrender and Chang offering him 
$50,000. 


A> 
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Feng to Chinawomen 


Men have heretofore been the chief con- 
cern of pious, strapping Marshal Feng 
Yu-Hsiang, who keeps a private army of 
150,000 stalwart soldiers, each trained in 
some peacetime trade as well as in war. 
Last week, however, the Marshal bent his 
thoughts on women. At Kaifeng, the 
capital of Honan province, he opened the 
Chinese Institute for Women, a school 
constructed at his private cost, “to teach 
the principles of social welfare and 
government. 

Addressing a meek little group of China- 
women, the first recipients of his educa- 
tional bounty, Marshal Feng declared last 
week at the inaugural ceremonies: 

“When' we compare such women as we 
have in China with the great women of 
the West, I do not wonder that our women 
fail to get equal treatment with men. ... 
I regret the need of pointing out the 
weakness of our women—some of whom 
care more for face powder, perfumes and 
jewelry than for the welfare of their 
country—yet the willingness of many to 
learn inspires me with confidence. ... 
Here,” roared the six-foot Marshal at the 
trembling Chinawomen, “you shall learn! 
In fact I am looking forward to the day 
when you ladies will surpass the achieve- 
ments of our Western sisters Madame 
Curie and Madame Kollontay.” 

Though few Western women will hesi- 
tate to yield place to the discoverer 0! 
radium, many will be vexed that Marshal 
Feng passed them over to single out for 
praise Mme. Alexandra Kollontay, one- 
time Ambassadress of Soviet Russia to 
Mexico, now Soviet Ministress to Norway, 


tireless exponent of Bolshevism. 
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‘Going to Sea by Rail” 


Crossing Great Salt Lake is but one 


of many scenic adventures along 


Overland Route to California 


the.) 


jue Ny 


FIrrEEN miles west of Ogden 
you actually “go to sea by rail” 
—over Southern Pacific’s fa- 
mous “cut-off” across the 
mighty Great Salt Lake. 

For nearly 103 miles your 
~“San Francisco Overland Lim- 
ited”? skims over this remark- 
able man-made pathway. The 
Wasatch Mountains of Utah rim 
this vast dead sea. The beauty of 
the great open spaces, the silence 
of the desert, the wheel of seagulls 
far from their native oceans, the 
strange play of sunsets, make the 
passage of Great Salt Lakeoneof the 
memorable events of your journey. 


Near Promontory Point, where 
your Overland first reaches the 
western side of Great Salt Lake, 
frontier history has been made. 
Here, on May 10, 1869, the east- 
ward—and_ westward—pushing 
lines of America’s first transconti- 
nental railroad met and linked 
the nation with a golden spike. 
That forever ended the day of the 
“covered wagon.”” The work of 


The comfortable club-car is a far cry from bullock wagons which 
once slowly creaked westward around the shores of this vast lake. 


intrepid pioneers was finished 

After you leave Great Salt Lake 
you speed across Nevada’s wide 
plains, where snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges back away to half-hide 
in purple shadows or boldly, in 
bright relief, return the yellows and 
reds of the sun. Then across the 
Sierra’s summit and past Donner 
Lake;—Tahoe, where now you can 
go right to the lake’s shore by 
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Southern Pacific trains. De- 
scending via American River 
Canyon—you view another 
spot of historic interest and 
breath-taking alpine beauty. 

In a few hours you will be in 
Sacramento, the capital of Cali- 
fornia. It will be worth your 
while to tarry there and see 
Sutter’s Fort, now a museum, with 
many ofits frontier relics still intact. 
Oakland and San Francisco are but 
three hours beyond. 

By means of its four routes to 
California, all of which follow pio- 
neer pathways you can see the ut- 
most of the historic West. Go one 
way, return another, and see the 
whole Pacific Coast. 
anywhere. 

‘Only Southern Pacific offers 
choice of four routes. Only South- 
ern Pacific provides swe/ve trains 
daily to California. 

Write to E. W. CLapp, 310 So. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, for copy 
of free illustrated travel booklet: 


“How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 


Stop ver 


Southern Pacific 


Four Great Routes 


Sunset Roure—“‘Sunset Limited’. Gotpen State Route—“‘Golden State Limited” 
OvertanD Route—‘‘San Francisco Overland Limited". Suasta Roure—‘‘The Cascade"’ 
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MANCIPATION : MERICAN BUSINESS MA 


of an ex-tired business man 


writes tO REMINGTON RAND: 


I’m assuming that you'll have time 
to read this letter from a grateful 
woman. For surely you have freed 


yourselves as you have freed other 
business men. 


A mystery has been cleared up for 
me. I’ve discovered the thing that 
transformed my husband from the 
tired, haggard desk-ridden grub he 
was two years ago into the normal 
male he is now. 


Many a comic strip has sported with 
the phrase “detained at the office, 


dear”... but it held no comedy for 
me. It happened too often, for that. 


My social life was to all practical 
purposes a “solo act.” For although 
my husband was with me, his mind 
was at his overloaded desk. He 
gained a charming reputation as a 
bore e « e a Man whose interests 


stopped at 6% . . . whose mental 
horizon was his office wall. 


His general disposition was all too 
reminiscent of a bear with a thorn in 


his foot. And a woman’s disposition 





te. 
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was never made for a long siege of 
that! 


I don’t want to become too serious 


or dramatic... and I could, on this 


subject, easily enough... but I 
honestly want to extend my grati- 
tude for the work you are doing in 
freeing business men from smother- 


ing detail and routine. My husband 
has told me the story. As one out- 


standing beneficiary, I simply wanted 
to tell you ... and thank you. 


The gradual but startling change of 
my husband from a typical “tired 
business man” to a business man, 


no less successful (frankly even more 
so) with a range of interests in 
people and sports and even travel 
makes me think that your advertis- 


ing (which prompted this letter) 
isn’t half strong enough. 


Thank you is a feeble phrase to ex- 
press my gratitude... but I’m sure 
you'll understand. 


Truly yours, 
me eA 


And REMINGTON RAND 
replies: 


Time to read it? Madame, you are 
modest! Not just time to read it, 
but two pages of space to publish it 

. . that thousands of other wives 
may read it too... and bring it to 
the attention of their husbands... 


The clever wife won’t have to be told 


he may simply be unorganized. 


This “after-hours” method is fading 


out of the picture of modern busi-, 


ness. Nowadays men are stepping 


out from under the burden of petty 


details that kept their noses six 
inches above their desks. They now 
have leisure to plan, freedom to 
think, energy to create. 


The companies merged to form 


Remington Rand are playing a 
major part in this achievement. 


4,000 trained business analysts are 
at your disposal. They can come in 
and show you savings in time, 
money and perspiration... that you 
hardly dreamed existed. Because 
Remington Rand covers all the basic 
equipment needs of business these 
men can correlate each need, and set 
up a complete operating unit, with 
each part geared to the others... 
which no single company can logi- 
cally do. 
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Bea & st M.S -S MAN 


Telephone for a 
REMINGTON RAND 


man...see what help 


he CAN offer: 


Unless your business is so perfect 
that you don’t have an administra- 
tive worry in a week, you can profit- 


ably talk toa Remington Rand man. 
-If any phase of your fact and figure 


keeping is obviously tardy you need 
him .. . decidedly. 

For even so simple a thing as the 
keys of an accounting machine may 
unlock the doors of your office-cell. 
Somewhere in your business is some- 


thing Remington Rand can do for 
you. 


All recommendations are submitted, 
of course, without cost or obligation. 


Phone the nearest branch . .. or 


write direct to Remington Rand 
Business Service Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


D: how to do that . . . diplomatically. 

For this is the story we would have 

¢ husbands read:— 
y for 
that. Many a man deludes himself about 
inal being “a hard plugger”... “a dyna- —_ 
ee mo”... “a horse for work,” when —<«THE GREAT EMANCIPATORS )— 
ough 
mind 
. He 
“fs EMINGTON AND 
rests 
ental 
BUSINESS SERVICE 

1 too REMINGTON Typewriters and Accounting Machines . . . LIBRARY BUREAU Filing Systems and Indexing Service 
om in RAND and KARDEX Visible Récords... SAFE-CABINET...INDEX VISIBLE... POWERS Accounting Machines 


a DALTON Adding and Bookkeeping Machines... KALAMAZOO and BAKER-VAWTER Loose Leaf Equipment 
sition Sales Offices Everywhere 








Master of Mass 
(See front cover) 

PeopLE—Edgar 
Doran ($2). 

The Man. “I’m sorry, sir,” says the 
butler over the telephone, “Mr. Wallace 
is writing a play and must not be dis- 
turbed before it’s finished. . . . What’s 
that, sir? . . . You'll hold the wire?” 

Author Edgar Wallace’s reputation for 
speed, no comic myth, follows logically 
enough upon prolific production. Last 
year he had six successes on the London 
stage, and in New York The Sign of the 
Leopard. In the spring, when only four 
of his plays were running simultaneously, 
he gave a banquet at the Savoy for his 
theatrical employes, and his guests num- 
bered 590. Not content with writing the 
plays and entertaining the players, he has 
latterly become his own producer and 
designer of scenes—all this being a devel- 
opment of the last three years. Readers 
of the morning papers are more accus- 
tomed to him as dramatic critic; readers 
of the evening papers depend on his racing 
column for invaluable tips. 

But the great mass of his public cher- 
ishes him for quite another reason: dean 
of mystery and detective fiction, he has 
written 400-odd short stories, and, at the 
last census, 140 full-length yarns. One in 
every four books sold in England is by 
Wallace, and the tremendous sale in Ger- 
many, the U. S., Australia and South 
Africa, brings his yearly total to 5,000,000 
copies. His U. S. publishers are boasting 
“a Wallace per month” for the next 
twelve months, and his German Verlag 
distributes a catalog two-thirds of which 
concerns Wallace Detektiv-Romane and 
Theatersticken. 

Small wonder that Author Wallace, in- 
defatigable, portly and debonair, lives a 
crowded schedule. He begins the day at 
7 o'clock by consuming eight newspapers, 
dictates mysteries until 10 a.m., break- 
fasts, resumes writing until 1. In the after- 
noons he supervises his play rehearsals, 
inspects cinema versions of his stories, or 
attends the races. He owns a string of 
horses and squanders a literarily fabulous 
income. 

In odd moments he has dictated “a sort 
of a kind of an’* autobiography, lavish 
with anecdotes of “people,” ranging from 
his fishmonger foster-father to William 
Jennings Bryan, his son’s godfather. 
Written objectively, the effect is as though 
he were telling of somebody else. Written 
carelessly in helter-skelter, unkempt style, 


Wallace—Doubleday, 


*The title of his first song hit was “A Sort of 
a Kind of a.” 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


People might well have been tossed into a 
dictaphone between tea and dinner. 

His Story. Escaped from board school, 
with three Shakespeare plays as the sum 
of his knowledge, Edgar Wallace drifted 
from newsboy to sea-cook and back again. 
He worked for a milkman, a florist, a 
printer, a mason; turned up in the Army 
while still in his ’teens. In South Africa 
he resigned from the military in favor of 

. y ° 
newspaper work, and during the Boer War 
coded many a scoop to his London paper, 
much to Kitchener’s embarrassment and 
the censor’s discomfiture. The war over, 
Wallace was appointed editor of the 
Transvaal’s largest newspaper, and on the 
proceeds he played with notorious bulls 
and bears of the Johannesburg market. 
He made £12,000 one day, lost £20,000 
the next, and landed back in London with 
exactly three shillings in his pocket. 

Newspaper Genius Lord Northcliffe 
took him on, pitched him into the kaleido- 
scopic career of a special correspondent. 
He covered royal weddings in Spain, reli- 
gious troubles and riots in France, Stomach 
Tax in Canada, celebrities and murders 
and mysteries at home. Out of his hetero- 
geneous experience he retains an exagger- 
ated admiration for “the clean and decent 
poor” (famed Backbone of England) and 
for “the brotherhood of working journal- 
ists, salt of the earth.” For criminals, his 
specialty, he has neither admiration nor 
sympathy—‘‘not even a sneaking sym- 
pathy. They are a little less interesting 
than lunatics, a little less romantic than 
sewermen. Their lives are drab and ugly, 
fuggy and fusty, and the majority ‘go 
crook’ only because they are too lazy or 
too unintelligent to earn an honest living.” 
Yet he makes them both interesting and 
romantic in yarns that palpitate with 
thrills and suspense, mystery and bizarre 
glamor. 

His Works. That prisons are too pleas- 
ant, and justice too lenient, he thought 
years ago when he wrote his first full- 
length thriller, The Four Just Men. He 
thinks so still, and releases this month The 
Three Just Men—the survivors .of his 
eccentric millionaire quartet who adminis- 
tered justice when the law failed. A 
labyrinthine maze of blood and thunder, 
his latest concoction works itself up to a 
grand finale with airplanes training guns 
on a London river-front den of vice, and 
deadly snakes slithering across the floor 
toward a lovely victim. That she was 
heiress to a gold-mine in South Africa she 
did not know; but her half-demented 
captor knew; and the Three Just Men 
knew—almost too late. The man who was 
bringing her the deeds was fatally and 


BEN BOSWELL 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Dopsworts —Sinclair Lewis, Harcourt Brace, $2.50. 
and definitive analysis of the rung above Babbittry. 
April 1.) 


Peper Vicrortous—O. E. 
sequel to Giants in the Earth. 
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mysteriously struck in the neck. Two 
tiny pricks in a patch of angry red flesh 
suggested snake-bite. But a London 
“bobby” had been watching the luckless 
man for some time, and could testify that 
neither snake nor biped had been near 
him. Mercurial Mr. Meadows of Scotland 
Yard was baffled; but the Three tracked 
the criminal along circuitous by-paths of 
villainy, killed him with his own venomous 
mechanism. Just what that was—‘‘Crime 
Club members never tell.” 

Good recent Wallaces are The Clever 
One, an engrossing tale of counterfeit 
money, and The Twister, ingenious yarn 
of English race tracks and Dutch diamond 
swindles. Old favorites are: A King by 
Night, The Green Archer, The Door with 
Seven Locks, The Girl From Scotland 
Yard, two of which Queen Mary bought 
at a London three-penny-six-penny shop 
for the king (Time, March 11). 

Not nearly so suave as J. S. Fletcher 
nor so subtle as E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
Edgar Wallace stands alone for versatility 
and production volume. As purveyor of 
mass literature for King, commoner and 
shopgirl, he is the master. 


ees 
Dark Hester 


Dark Hester—Anne Douglas Sedgwick 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Proverbial the jealousy between a man’s 
mother and his wife; proverbial the trouble 
that an old love affair will cause to a new 
relationship. Yet Author Sedgwick takes 
the two threadbare situations, weaves 
bright new colors into the pattern. 

Clive’s mother, Monica Wilmott, with 
her golden hair twisted about her head 
“was like a falcon, a jar of honey, a spray 
of rosemary.” Victorian at heart, she had, 
years before, rebelled against the fast vul- 
garity of the military set in India—but 
since her husband’s death she had sup- 
ported herself and her son: the office, the 
antique shop, the millinery establishment 
had made her something of a modern. 

When Clive told her he was marrying 
an unshackled modern, a _ newspaper 
woman, with dark hair brushed straight 
back like a boy, Monica was shocked, but 
contrived to ask lightly: ‘Is anybody 
shackled nowadays, my dear?’ ‘Oh, we 
all are! . . . People who dress for dinner, 
I mean, and are presented at Court, and 
take in the “Quarterly Review’—’ 

Monica, well bred, was exceedingly 
cordial to Hester; but Hester was rude 
with harum-scarum honesty. She swept 
Clive off to her world of modernistic fur- 
niture, and noisy banter, while Monica 
quietly retired from London to the coun- 
try. Then Hester, disturbed by the misery 
she felt in Clive, in Monica, could not 
leave well enough alone; followed her 
mother-in-law, and by malicious coin- 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Exhaustive 
(See Time 


Rélvaag, Harper, $2.50 Faithful 


(February 18.) 


Twenty THousanD LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA OR Davin Coprer- 
FIELD — Robert Benchley, Holt, $2.00. 
funnyman. 


Tue Bishop Murper Case —S. S. Van Dine, Scribners, $2.00. 
A good mystery, but less good than The Canary Murder Case 
(April 1.) 


More fun with Life’s 


(March 11.) 
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ner, END YOUR DAY WITH $PUD'$ MOIST-COOL COMFORT! 
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lingly Whatif you haveatwo-pack dayof cigarettes? Perfectly 16% cooler. Its continual cooling effect sustains and 
rude 

swept okay if they are Spuds! Then that last, hit-the-hay heightens your enjoyment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor. 

> fur- 

onica smoke leaves your tongue and throat completely happy It introduces the new freedom in old-fashioned tobac- 

coun- 


risery ..your mouth moist and cool to take to bed,and SiS | co enjoyment. At better stands, 20 for 20c. The 
d not 014 


1 her wake up with. Spud smoke is scientificallyrated § VRE Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
coin- t 


JUDGE SPUD... Not by first puff...but by first pack. Per How the coolness of Spud smoke was proved scientifi- 


Surprise of first puft soon forgotten...continued cool- \| cally, and what “Smoke 16% Cooler by Test” means to 


istive y v 
Time ness heightens enjoyment of the full tobacco flavor. Mites | you, are told in this little book, sent gladly on request. 
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He denounces people’s 
pet notions and makes 


them like it! 
Works of Clarence 


Astounding Bargain! 
>] Two Pounds of Liberal 
Progressive Reading for $1! 


| ALL THESE TITLES FOR A DOLLAR BILL 
18 INTRIGUING SECTIONS 


Containing the following 27 titles: 


“If the majority were with 
me I’d think I was wrong.”’ 
—Clarence Darrow 


Is Capital Punishment Justified? Debate vs. 

Judge Talley. 
Is Prohibition Right? Debate vs. John Haynes 

Holmes. 
Is Life Worth Living? Debate vs. Fred’k Starr. 
Is the Human Race Getting Anywhere? Debate 

vs. Fred’k Starr. 
Insects and Men: Instinct and Reason. 
Facing Life Fearlessly. A philosophy of living. 
The Lord’s Day Alliance. Arguments against “blue”’ 

Sundays. 
Voltaire, Who Fooled Priest and King. 
The Skeleton in the Closet. A famous lecture. CLARENCE DARROW 
Essay on Walt Whitman. , The mame gt CLARENCE 
aS IARROW is famous through- 
Essay on John P. Altgeld. out the world as that of a lib- 
Realism in Literature and Art. eral, agnostic, progressively 
Essay on Robert Burns. forward-looking lawyer. In the 

2 sd courts Clarence Darrow has 

Essay on Geo. Burman Foster. proved himself an attorney ex- 
The Ordeal of Prohibition. 


traordinary, but he has done 
Paragraphs Addressed to Socialists. 


more. He has always defended, 
and in his defense of Dr. Sweet, 
The Edwardses and the Jukeses. Question of he- the Detroit Negro pooused of 
dity discussed murder; in his defense of 
realty GIscuss 2 = Scopes, the Dayton teacher 
Are We Machines? Debate vs. Dr. Will Durant. who taught evolution in Ten- 
™, “ap so > ea nessee; in his great labor cases 
Can the Individual Control His Conduct? Debat« in these and many other 
vs. Prof. Smith. eases Darrow has shown mag- 
Dry-Law Pro and Con. Debate vs. Wayne B. nificent generosity to the -op- 
Wheeler. prepa ~~ a ~- 2 of human 
‘ a understanding and sympathy 
Do Human Beings Have Free Will? Debate vs. that nae seeneme been equaled, 
Prof. Foster. Darrow believes in humanity, 

a 2 : . however much he criticizes it 
: . » on-resistance. : : : 
Resist Not Evil. Doctrine of non-resistanc As a liberal and agnostic, Dar- 
An Eye for an Eye. Complete novel; a fiction- row is better known and has 
argument against capital punishment. more influence probably See 

a any man since “Ol. ngerso. 
Fes. — camenqueg of Loeb and Leopold, the Boy Called one of the twelve best 
Murderers. living speakers, yet not an 
Darrow vs. Bryan in the Famous Scopes Anti- en eee is the sort of 
~ . 8 " 18 10 makes even his ene- 
Evolution Case. ; , ’ mies flock to hear him! His 
Defense of a Negro. Famous Dr. Sweet murder trial chatty informality, his ever- 
in Detroit. saggy Bae his forceful simplic- 
E =e . ity, his dynamic personality 
A Day With Clarence Darrow. these make him the great man 


and compelling speaker that 
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cidence found an old lover among Monica’s 
new friends. Monica, quick to recognize 
the situation, flared into unaccustomed 
wrath, disrupting the close understanding 
between Clive and his wife. Only by the 
deftest handling did she bring them to- 
gether again, finding in the process a deep 
affection and necessity for dark Hester. 

Without The Little French Girl’s taut 
loveliness, without the strange fascination 
of The Old Countess, Dark Hester is acute 
portrayal of delicately balanced human 
relationships, done into tight infallible 
prose. 

Born in the U. S., educated in France, 
living in England, Author Sedgwick has a 
fine sense of the best elements in all three 
countries. In private life she is Mme. 
Basil de Selincourt, lives in England, 
tends her roses, sings Brahms and Haydn 
oratorios in the village choral society 
which her husband conducts. 

ee eee 


Animals and Fellow Humans 


THe PatHway—Henry Williamson— 
Dutton ($2.50). 

After the War, William Maddison crept 
back to his native Devon, to the burrows, 
the sandhills, the rising and ebbing tides, 
to starry nights in winter, to summer 
nights of mad lightning and serene moon- 
light. At the Manor of Wildernesse he still 
found Mary, “grave and beautiful and 
innocent,” who loved small birds and high 
winds as he did himself. 

He thought of War and wrote, “The 
hair of my Mary is dark, and her eyes are 
shadowed deep, but the despair of the lost 
generation was darker, and the water in 
the shell-holes that drowned them was 
deeper. How may I rest against her heart 
which beats so gently, when the heart of 
the world is troubled, when its breast may 
be beaten again by the iron of the guns ot 
the lightless people? I am weary, but how 
can I rest having seen the Light?” 

For William was a poet and a mystic 
who spoke the truth in strange symbols, 
who spoke frankly about God and Jesus 
Christ and Shelley, taking them all so 
seriously that he seemed often to blas- 
pheme. The simple villagers, understand- 
ing, caressed him with their sweet Devon 
accent, but their patroness, wealthy 
spinster, bristled with gossip about him. 
Alarmed for her daughter, Mary’s mother 
discouraged William’s presence at the 
manor. Hurt, miserable, William with- 
drew. 4 

To write about a mystic without making 
him seem too queer is a distinguished ac- 
complishment. Author Williamson’s mys- 
tic cuts strident across a maze of conven- 
tionalities, but he is never cheap, affected, 
sentimentalized. His theories may well 
antagonize, but his understanding of ani- 
mals, his intuition regarding fellow 
humans, are faultless, impressive. 

Henry Williamson is also author of the 
whimsical, profound, animal story, Tarka 
The Otter, His Joyful Waterlife and Death 
in the Country Of Two Rivers. 

a een 
Mention 

PERE MARQUETTE, PRIEST, PIONEER AND 
ADVENTURER—Agnes Repplier — Double- 
day, Doran ($3). Biography of the Jesuit 
priest, lovable though austere and dignified, 


| who accompanied Joliet down the Missis- 
| sippi. A fine piece of writing. 
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SPEEDING THE WORLD’S WORK 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSE BY C. PETER HELCK 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST STEAM TURBINE-GENERATOR—BUILT BY WESTINGHOUSE. INSTALLED AT HELL GATE STATION, 
NEW YORK CITY, FOR THE UNITED ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER COMPANY—EDISON-UNITED SYSTEM. 


Light for a million homes 


Imagine a city ofa million homes. It is night, 
and light is streaming from countless windows. 
Capacity great enough to light all these homes 
at one time has been built into a single gigantic 
Westinghouse steam turbine-generator unit. 
Yet size alone does not measure the progress 
which this turbine represents. Far moreimportant 
than bulk is the standard of efficiency in modern 
power-producing equipment of which this 
great machine is an outstanding example. 
Ten years ago it was not uncommon for [RRR 
electric light and power companies to de- 
velop only one kilowatt-hour of electrical 
energy for every four pounds of coal burned 
beneath their boilers. Today, Westinghouse 
turbines and other power-producing equip- 
ment help public utility man- 
agement to treble its output 


of energy per pound of coal. 


Westinghouse 


Electrification P ae , 
meme €6generating and distributing equipment. 
“: Wiring - 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


Westinghouse 


Here you have one reason why the average price of 
electricity today is lower than before the war, al- 
though the prices of most other things are higher. 

Contributions of Westinghouse to more effec- 
tive power production range from the largest 
turbines to the smallest, not merely for electric 
light and power companies but also for in- 
dustry, mimes and ships. They include 
auxiliary equipment for turbine installa- 
tions, from stokers to every class of 


Westinghouse apparatus also includes the 
lighting units and motors which make 
electricity serve the everyday needs of 
home and industry. From the source 
of electrical power to its ultimate 
application in serving modern 
needs Westinghouse responsi- 


bility runs the entire course. 


| 





Seattle 


YOU are invited to be one of the 
thousands who will make Seattle 
and the great Pacific Northwest 
their objective this summer. Se- 
attle invites you on the strength of 
these inducements: SCENIC— 
Mount Rainier (3142 hours, paved 
highways) ... Mount Baker (5 
hours) over famous Chuckanut 
Drive ... Puget Sound and its 
islands (30 minutes to 3 hours, 
autoferries) . . . Hood Canal (21, 
hours) ... Ocean beaches (41, 


hours) . . . forests, streams, lakes. 


URBAN—A city of four hundred 
thousand with metropolitan com- 
forts and attractions ... a thriv- 


ing, bustling city. COOLNESS— 
summer climate averaging 62 de- 
grees (38-year summer average). 
AND—Cool, fresh green-ness every- 
where . . . splendid highways... . 
pure air, pure water ... pleasure, 
beauty, inspiration! 
You don’t know America 


if you don’t know Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


See ALL the Pacific Coast 
Come West over a northern transcontinental 
line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Portland, 
then south by rail or water to Oakland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Or, 
come north to Sez attle by train or steamship. Ask 
about trips to Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient 
Low round trip excursion fares daily, May 15 
to September 30; return limit October 31. 


eattle 


Center of of the, 


“CHARMED LAND 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 102, Seattle, Washington 


Please mail me, FREE, your iliustrated 
booklet. 


Name 





Address 








TIME 


Cradle Rocked 


In Manhattan last week a rowdy, bloody 


battle broke aboard Authoress Joan Low- 
ell’s first literary ship, The Cradle of the 
Deep (Time, March 18). The book was 
published in March by Simon & Schuster, 
playboys of the publishing world, who in 
1927 promoted the  bull-elephantine 
Trader Horn. 

The whopper-publishers sent forth The 
Cradle of the Deep as “autobiography” — 
truth, human document, veracious ac- 
count of the author’s first 17 years as a 
child of the sea aboard her father’s four- 
masted windjammer, the Minnie A. Caine, 
copra trader in the South Seas. The chaste 
and conservative Book-of-the-Month Club 
offered it to its 80,000 readers. The pub- 
lishers offered it to the general public. 
Sales reached 107,000. 

In the great climactic chapter of her 
story, Authoress Lowell told of the burn- 
ing and sinking of the Minnie A. Caine 
off the coast of Australia some seven years 
ago, she swimming three miles to a light- 
ship with a family of kittens clinging with 
their claws to her firm flesh. What started 
last week’s uproar was the discovery of 
the Minnie A. Caine, lying placidly at 
anchor in Oakland Harbor, Calif. She has 
been there for the past two years. Fact- 
finders were able to show that Joan Lowell 
and her father had been aboard the Min- 
nte A. Caine about 15 months instead of 
16 years. 

Whopper-publishers Simon & Schuster 
and Whopperess Lowell, replied cheerfully 
that she had used “artistic selectivity.” 
Husband Thompson Buchanan, a journal- 
ist-playwright with Hollywood affiliations, 
admitted that it was true that his wife 
had lived on the Minnie A. Caine only a 
short time, but protested that she had 
lived on many another ship and that in 
her book she had merged all the real ships 
into one literary entity, thus demonstrat- 
ing her good judgment. 

The net result of the whole affair 
seemed to be just a lot more whacking 
good publicity for The Cradle of the Deep 
and for Simon & Schuster as whopper- 
publishers, to whom any budding whop- 
perist would do well to take his (her) 
manuscript. 


RELIGION 


Kemal’s Koran 

Smaller than the New Testament is the 
Koran, holiest of books to the 209,000,000 
Mohammedans who live in Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and to the 20,000 who live in the 
U. S. and Canada. Here Allah speaks in 
the first person from the breathless vasti- 
ness where He reigns. Here are tales of 
Noah, Moses, Joseph, of the great Horned 
Alexander; here is denounced the idolatry 
of those who worship Christ as the Son of 
God. The Koran was dictated by, or re- 
membered from the sayings of, the great 
Prophet to whom Angel Gabriel brought 
messages. In heaven is Allah’s “well- 
guarded tablet” and on earth, in the 
mosques of Allah, the Koran is for all 
to see on hanging tablets. They bear the 
Holy Words written in dainty, writhing 
Arabic script. Barefooted Mohammedans 
glance at them often, mumble reverently. 
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Lately, brusque, kinetic Mustafha Ke- 
mal, President of the Republic of Turkey, 
glanced, too, at the tablets. Elsewhere in 
Turkey, by Presidential decree (Time, 
Sept. 17), the Arabic script had been sup- 
planted suddenly by the Latin alphabet, 
and President Kemal ordered that the 
Holy Inscriptions, like any others, must 
be spelled out in Latin characters. 

But just when Kemal gave this order, 
the other great Eastern Europeanizer, Af- 
ghanistan’s King Amanullah, was forced 
from his throne (Trae, Jan. 28). Reflect- 
ing that perhaps such a moment was not 
propitious for making religious alterations 
in Turkey, Kemal rescinded his order. 

Last week the entire faculty of the 
Stamboul Divinity School was summoned 
to conference with President Kemal. Secret 
though the meetings were, two important 
Kemal-changes loomed. One prospect was 
a renewal of the order to Latinize the 
Koran. The other, even more radical, was 
a slight Christianizing of Mohammedan 
ritual. Correspondents reported that this 
would include the wearing of shoes and 
slippers in the mosques instead of leaving 
them at the door as good Mohammedans 
have done since the prophet’s day. More- 
over, instead of kneeling on prayer rugs, 
the ‘Kemalized Mohammedans may be 
seated in pews 

oe 
First Step 

On a small iron bench in the Pincian 
Hill gardens slept a holy man. His breviary 
had fallen from his lap to the grassy turf. 
Children gravely gathered beside him, for 
it seemed to them there could be no mis- 
taking the man’s grey hair, his glasses, his 
still, regular features. “Is it he?” whis- 
pered one to another. 

“It is, it is he,’ they cried excitedly. 
“Tl Papa, it is he, the Pope!” 

The excitement awakened the sleeper, 
who cried out as he arose: “No, no, I am 
not the Pontiff! Deny it! Deny it!” 

Down the Pincian Hill with cassock 
billowing behind him fled the holy one, 
now thoroughly alarmed. He was only a 
humble Benedictine monk, but so strongly 
did he resemble Pius XI that, unconvinced 
by his protests, one of the children rever- 
ently picked up and treasured the little 
breviary lying on the ground. In humble 
Roman homes it is now fully believed that 
the Pope’s first step into the great world 
since his “liberation,” was in the simple 
quality and disguise of a lowly monk and 
for the gentle purpose of dozing on a park 
bench. 

Last week came definite news of what 
Ambrogio Damiano Achille Ratti’s first 
momentous step outside the Vatican would 
be. On June at feast of the nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, he will step into his 
new Fiat car and drive to the Church of 
St. John Lateran,* where he will celebrate 
a mass. The papal motor will contain a 
sort of back-seat throne, where the Pope 
alone may sit. Facing the throne will be 
two chairs where high dignitaries will sit. 
Thus no one will sit beside the Pope and 
none, except, of course, the driver, will 
turn his back upon him when he drives 
through Roman streets. In such state rides 
no other monarch, not even Japan’s “Son 
of Heaven” Emperor. 


*The ‘mother of all churches,” where stood the 


first Papal chapel. 
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“BAD AIR IS BAD BUSINESS 


he 


t 


“Me, I’m sick,” grunts Tony. Of course he is— 
breathing fumes over a pickling vat. “Why don’t 
they get some air in here?” complains a worker 
whose lungs are filled with dust from the grind- 
ers and bad air from the machine shop. 

And so it goes! In industries that have “steam” 
processes, “pickling” vats, machine or forge 
shops, grinding and welding departments, or in 
plants where terrific heat, gases and fumes are 
prevalent, men can’t work and stay well without 
proper ventilation. 

In offices, stores, restaurants, theatres and simi- 
lar places where people work or gather, the 

COUPON 


1 Please send me complete information on ventilating ' 
: 0 Store 1 Office 0) Factory 0) Garage } 


: Name 





| Full Address_ 





TIME 


Ventilation is Vital — 


where Gases, terrific 


Heat, Smoke, Bad 


Air or Fumes 


are present 


effects of bad air are just as serious, though less 
quickly evident. Victims of Bad Air are tired, 
half sick, drowsy, sluggish—easy prey for head- 
aches, colds and other more serious respiratory 
diseases. 

American Blower Electric Ventilating Equip- 
ment corrects Bad Air conditions, and thus re- 
moves the source of these evils. It is made in 
numerous styles and types for installation in any 


business. It can be applied to many problems 
for a very moderate sum. Reliable ventilating 
contractors in all the principal cities will gladly 
quote you prices—or phone our nearest branch 
office. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

(854) 


American Rlower 


VENTILATING; HEATING, AIR ee a DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 








CO Oar ; equi PMENT SINCE ‘ee. 
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UNITED STATES SENATORS 
SILVER FLEET ON STEPS 


Republican and Democratic 
Leaders Extend Official Weleome 


Senators and Congressmen Sign 


Book of Good Will Greetings 


15 Cars and 19 Pilots Pause on ) 
Demonstration Tour to Receive ' 


SOLONS GREET ADVEN- 
TURERS. Here’s a view of 
some of the senators and rep- 
resentatives who greeted the 
Silver Fleet on Washington 
visit. Photo taken at the foot 
of the steps of the Capitol. 


HEADED FOR DIXIE! 
Photograph at the right was 
snapped as the Fleet rolled 
out of Washington and 
headed South for Florida. 


Greetings of Nation’s Law Makers 


Fifteen gleaming silver 
ears rolled up before the 


publican and Pemocratic 
floor leaders signed the 


Ot, Oe lee 


steps of the Nation’s Cap- | good will book. Senator t 
itol in Washington...| Capper of Kansas and \ 
Nineteen smartly uni- | other members inspected 4 
formed pilots hurried into | the fleet . . . asked inter- t 
line before their shining | ested questions... 
hoods... Then, while cameras 0 
A courier hastened up| clicked and news reels HY 
the steps . . . disappeared | ground, the last signature g 
through the great portal. .| was added, the last in- 
Then ...at the door... | spection made. a 
a group of men. Senators, Pilots slipped again be- n 
Congressmen . . . lawgiv- | hind wheels ... motors N 


ers to the Nation. From 
below, a command. 

The Silver Fleet stood 
at salute before the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


* * ¥ 

Fittingly, theSilver Fleet 
...on parade before 
120,000,000 people... was 
received in Washington by 
the elected representatives 
of the Nation. 

Congressman Tilson and 
Congressman Garrett, Re- 





hummed. 

A double blast from the 
Flagship siren ... and the 
Fleet wheeled away ..-. 
down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, lined with crowds to 
watch another notable pro- 
cession. 


From the broad avenues 
of Washington the Fleet 
heads South. Across Vir- 


CAPITOL FROM 
THE AIR. Passen- 
gers in Goodrich 
plane which accom- 
panied Fleet to 
Washington got this 
view of the Capitol. 
Members of both 
houses of Congress 
attended ceremony 
on the steps of the 
center wing. 
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AND CONGRESSMEN GREET 
OF THE NATIONS CAPITOL 


ginia, the Carolinas, Geor- 
gia. Over the mar! roads of 
Florida’s coast line. 

















SENATOR INSPECTS 
FLEET, (In oval) Sena- 

























































Through a gulf-state win- 
: ter. Acros the dry South: ee 
ol a of the Silver Fleet with 
mt Lieut. Schaeffer. 
nn On these cars are tires f 
such as you can buy any 
5 day in the week... four 
ply, six ply, de luxe... 
run-of-the-pit casings 
identical to those any 
Goodrich dealer will show 
YOU . ..< 
The pilots are facing 
rs months of hardship, 
simply that you may see 
how Goodrich Tires per- 
tic form on cars such as yours. 
the To demonstrate to you 
tor the unsurpassed dollar NO POLITICS IN THE FLEET! Congressman 
nd value of Goodrich Tires. Tilson, Republican floor leader, greets Com- 
ted Their rugged stamina... mander Schaeffer, while Congressman Garrett, 
ore their great wearing power Democratic leader in the House, looks on, A non- 
. their sure-footedness partisan welcome from leaders of both parties. 
ras on any road...theirendur- | ————————_ — 
els ing quality in the face of | those on the Fleet in the 
ure great obstacles. store of your own Goodrich 
in- So follow the Silver Fleet | Tire dealer... 
as it goes. Watch the dra- Find out when the Fleet 
be- maticrecord » it unrolls. bon = your pcm of 
, i j ecountry... An eon 
‘ors See tires just like | pie country | FLIES TO GREET 
The B. F. Goodrich Rub- FLEET. Commander 
~ ber Company, Est. 1870, Schaeffer and his pilots 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Good- were waiting to recewe 
‘ve- rich Rubber Company, Los Congressman Davey of 
; to ye, Angeles, Cal. In Canada: Ohio when he arrived 
yr0- Ears Canadian Goodrich Com- by plane at Bolling 





Field to take part in 
welcoming ceremony. 


' pany, Kitchener, Ont. 


br 
i 


THREE GOODRICH TIRES to meet your mile- 
age requirements (right to left). Silvertown De 
Luxe, for superlative style and outstanding mileage 
service. The Famous Silvertown—the standard 
quality tire of the Nation—the choice of millions of 








‘this 
me car owners. Goodrich Cavalier, a new low-priced, 
poth high-quality tire for hard drivers and keen buyers. 





Goodrich Silvertowns °4- 


Ergot Controversy 


A fear of ergot has been subtly insemi- 
nated throughout the U. S. during the last 
year, adding to the trepidations of concep- 
tion. This week the source of that fear, a 
trade controversy, became public. 

Ergot is rotted rye. A fungus grows on 
the rye head and eats away the grains. 
What is left is a collection of hard bodies, 
each shaped like a cock’s spur. Hence the 
name ergot, from French argot (spur). 
Good, dry ergot is of inestimable value in 
obstetrics. Its extract contracts the uterus 
and arteries, stops hemorrhages, raises 
blood pressure. Good ergot saves the lives 
and bolsters the health of hundreds of 
thousands of women annually. But bad 
ergot may contain poisons which cause 
abscesses and kill. U. S. pharmacists get 
their raw ergot from Spain, Portugal, 
Poland and Russia. 

A man who makes it his business to ex- 
amine samples of ergot from all countries 
is Dr. Henry Hurd Rusby, 74, professor 
of botany, physiology and materia medica 
at Columbia University since 1888. The 
condition of Spanish and Portuguese ergot 
Dr. Rusby has usually found good. The 
usual condition of Polish and Russian 
ergot has horrified him. He has found it 
mixed with black-eyed worms and gray 
lice. Samples were consistently old and 
mouldy. Extracts often killed experi- 
mental animals. 

All last year good Dr. Rusby tried to 


TIME 
MEDICINE 








CoL_umBIA’s RuSBY 
His good friend had a corner. 


raise a scandal. It spread subtly to women 
and has scared them. Doctors, however, 
paid no attention to his exclamations. 
They knew that manufacturing druggists 
who use dirty Polish and Russian ergot 
cleanse and refine it thoroughly when pre- 
paring ergot extracts, that the extracts sold 
by reputable pharmaceutical houses sat- 


MODERN 
as sky-scraper furniture 


Sophisticated as a Poiret fabric—ebony black, gold banded 
—“Ritz” is an entirely new design in clocks... Its pre- 


cise workmanship carries on century-old Seth Thomas 
traditions. $45.00. For other Seth Thomas clock de- 
signs, of all periods and styles, write to 19 West 44th 
Street, New York, for FREE illustrated booklet. 


( Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada ) 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
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isfy the high U. S. Pharmacopoeia stand- 
ards for the drug. In addition to ignoring 
Dr. Rusby’s scandal, they were vexed to 
learn that his good friend, Howard W. 
Ambruster, Manhattan importer, held a 
corner on all the Rusby-approved Spanish 
and Portuguese ergot. They imputed to 
Dr. Rusby a too-willing protagonism in a 
mere trade controversy. 


— * 


Bowditch Legs 


Legless women excited Nathaniel Inger- 
soll Bowditch (1805-61) to pity. In 1860 
he gave $5,000 to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital for the purchase of wooden 
legs. Meticulous, he specified: “I should 
desire that female patients should be pre- 
ferred to males.” For 69 years the hos- 
pital has been obeying his instructions, but 
the need has been dwindling. Rare is it 
now that amputations must be made. 
Hence the hospital recently asked a Massa- 
chusetts probate court, and last week was 
granted, permission to merge the Bowditch 
leg fund with its general fund. 


Rich was Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, 
eldest of the great Nathaniel Bowditch’s 
(1773-1838) eight children. The Bow- 
ditches are among the oldest of U. S. 
families, descended as they are from one 
William Bowditch who lived at Salem, 
Mass., from 1639. 

Nathaniel Bowditch made his fortune 
as actuary of the Massachusetts Life In- 
surance Co.; his fame, as translator-com- 
mentator of Laplace’s Mécanique Ceéleste. 
Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch increased 
his patrimony by practicing law in Boston. 
He wrote his father’s biography. His 
brother was Henry Ingersoll (all Na- 
thaniel’s children had Ingersoll for middle 
name) Bowditch (1808-92), Harvard 
medical professor, discoverer of the “all- 
or-nothing” reaction of the heart muscle,* 
inventor of a way to drain chests in pleu- 
risy. The only Bowditch now living suf- 
ficiently famed for Who’s Who recognition 
is Vincent Yardley Bowditch, 76, Boston 
tuberculosis specialist. He is a nephew of 
the leg-giving Bowditch. In the family 
tradition he has written a biography of /7s 
father. 

—©- 
Druggists 

The bright sign that druggists are 
scientists of sorts comes once a year— 
when the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation grants its Remington Medal for “dis- 
tinguished service to pharmacy.” Last 
week the association made its annual 
gesture. Medalist was Dr. (Phar. D.) Wil- 
bur Lincoln Scoville, 64, chief of Parke, 
Davis & Co.’s analytical department since 
1907, chairman of the committee of re- 
vision of the National Formulary, vice- 
chairman of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia.t 
Eight other men have received the Rem- 

*If a nerve reacts to a stimulus at all, it does 
so with all its might. 

+The U. S. Pharmacopoeia (U.S.P. on drug 
labels) contains a list of accepted drugs and 
establishes standards for their strength and 
purity, with directions for making preparations 
(tinctures, extracts, powders, etc.). The first 
U.S.P. was compiled in 1820, the last (tenth) 
revision made in 1920. The National Formulary 
contains formulas approved by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association but not officially 
recognized by the U.S.P. Its first edition appeared 
in 1888, its last in 1926. 
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THINGS. 
Quicker 


-at less cost 
-without errors 


AND methods in 
business today 
rob net profits. 

The price is paid in 
wasted time, in labor, 
in costly mistakes, in 
delays—in profits! 
Even the smallest 
Addressographs speed 
the day’s business, get 
things done on time, eliminate errors, reduce 
expense. They permit every size business that 
has customers to use “Customer Control”—to 
keep records better and at less cost—to improve 
collections—to speed factory production through more efficient 
scheduling methods—to imprint sales literature, folders, wrappers, AT CHICAGO 


labels, etc.—to address letters, price lists, bulletins, etc. 



































. Model H-3 Addressograph. 
Thousands of small concerns, and departments of large businesses, Imprints names or data at 
find the small Addressographs indispensable for saving money and pe al eng A 
making money. There are also electrically operated models and auto- small Addressograph mod- 
matic models for every size business, according to requirements. ac _ signee Fa 
Let the Addressograph representative show you how others in your peers Fevee she 
‘ 3 i . ‘ i machine to pay for itself 
line of business are getting things done with Addressographs quicker, out of savings and profits 
at less cost, and without errors. Mail the coupon for complete details. it ‘makes. / 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world fp 
ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Ps 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 7 & 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 74 Mail 
¢ with your 
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ington Medal, including Dean Henry Hurd 
Rusby of Columbia University (see 
p. 42), but not Dr. (Phar. D.) E. Fuller- 
ton Cook, chairman of the U. S. P. 

The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion nominally represents the 90,000 regis- 
tered pharmacists in the U. S. By no 
means do all of these own their own drug 
stores. But at least one must be on duty 
all the hours during which each of the 
57,000 U. S. pharmacies are open for busi- 


TIME 


ness. For, although one Manhattan shop 
blatantly advertises that it fills no pre- 
scriptions, 30,000 of the 57,000 are still 
drugstores in the real sense.* Even Katz’s 

*Fifty-five colleges of pharmacy in the U. S. 
are recognized as good enough for membership 
in the Association of Colleges of Pharmacy; they 
teach materia medica; organic, qualitative, and 
quantitative analysis; botany; physiology. One 
or two teach bookkeeping and store management. 
Some seriously consider adding courses in lunch 
counter operation. 





customers. 





1878 


We always welcome 
the Hard Job 


A younc research engineer, since become very 
famous, came to Robbins & Myers with a 
very difficult problem. He wanted a new kind 
of armature, wound far finer than anyone 
then was able to wind. The job held out 
some hope of profit, if we could do it, but it 
was the challenge that appealed. Looking 
back on it now, we can see in that job, suc- 
cessfully done, an earning that no one can 
measure by money alone. The experience we 
gained, the new equipment we had to devise, 
put Robbins & Myers years ahead. In fact, we 
set up in our plant a tradition of Leadership, 
as invaluable to us as it is serviceable to our 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 


the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Mvers, “Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 


April 15, 1929 


in Kansas City, one of the biggest U. S. 
stores, with 50,000 separate items in stock, 
take pride in its accurate prescription 
work.* The expansion of such department 
drugstores and of the chains has led many 
a retail pharmacist to deal purely in drugs. 
Cleveland has Sherwood’s; Manhattan, 
Timmermann’s Apothecary; Baltimore, 
Hynson, Wescott & Dunning; Detroit, 
Seltzers; Atlanta, Marshall & Bell; San 
Francisco, Keck’s Prescription Stores; 
Chicago, Wright & Lawrence. A develop- 
ment of the past few years is the prescrip- 
tion office, with its waiting room like a doc- 
tor’s or dentist’s. In small communities, 
despite the handiness of telephones and 
the ubiquity of physicians, the druggist 
still has his red and green gloves in his win- 
dow, still has a bell button for emergency 
customers to wake him up in the middle 
of night for oil of cloves or paregoric. 
——— 


Tank Treatment 

Great pleasure it doubtless was for 
Henry H. Timken of Canton, Ohio (with 
money) and Dr. Orval James Cunningham 
of Kansas City, Mo. (with theory), who 
have built at Cleveland a great spherical 
tank to treat various diseases by means of 
compressed gases (TIME, June 4, 1927), 
to learn last week that the Harvard Medi- 
cal School will experiment on the same 
lines. Harvard is installing a steel pressure 
cylinder 35 ft. long, 8 ft. in diameter, in 
which investigators can change air pres- 
sure from 60 lbs. per sq. in. to the legerity 
at the top of Mt. Everest (5 mi. high). 
Primary studies will be on heart disease, 
pneumonia, bends. 


SCIENCE 


Accomplishments of three locomotives 
warranted reporting last week, despite the 
popular impression that the last loco- 
motive word had been said with the con- 
struction of the monster double-articulated 
Mallet engine which hauls mile-long coal 
trains over the Cumberland Mountains. 

Of the three new locomotives, two were 
in the U. S., one in Denmark: 

B. & O.’s Long-Lugger. The Balti- 
more & Ohio has 21 engines named after 
Presidents. They haul the B. & 0.'s 
Capitol Limited and National Limited 
and other crack trains and last week the 
President Pierce, with a mechanical stoker 
feeding Pittsburgh seam coal into the fire 
box, made an experimental trip over the 
786 miles between Chicago and Washing- 
ton.+ Normally four locomotives, changing 

*The annual U. S. drugstore expenditure is 
$1,250,000,000. In city stores each person 
spends $14.91 yearly, each family $64.10; In 
rural stores each person $5.95, each family 
$25.57. Of the total, $125,000,000 (10%) 1s 
for prescriptions, $275,000,000 (22%) for pro- 
prietary medicines, $125,000,000 (10%) for 
toilet articles, $175,000,000 (14%) for sodas & 
candies, $100,000,000 (8%) for cigars, ciga- 
rets & tobacco, $450,000,000 (36%) for sun- 
dries. 

+The B. & O., used to run its trains under the 
Hudson River through the Pennsylvania’s tun- 
nels into Pennsylvania Station, Manhattan. Fo 
almost two years the B. & O. has been motoring 
its passengers by bus between Manhattan and 
Jersey City (its own terminus). The B. & O. bus 
terminal in Manhattan is opposite Grand Central 
Terminal. 
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LIVINGSTONE” 


without a chart—was Bennett’s 
commission to Stanley 


IVINGSTONE was lost . . . Africa had 
swallowed him . . . but James Gordon 
Bennett believed he was alive. “‘Find him!”’ 
was the commission Stanley accepted . . . 
and his relief expedition, starting without 
map or chart, resulted in opening to devel- 
opment the vast resources of a continent. 


From Zanzibar to Boma . . . zig-zagging 
7,000 miles through seemingly impenetrable 
wilderness . . . building roads. . . solving 
the riddle of the Nile and the Congo . . . 
civilizing savages . . . making treaties... 
two intrepid explorers challenged the Dark 


Continent . . . and won. 


Stanley set out to find Livingstone—and 
found him. But who can doubt that it was 
within his vision that he was opening Africa 
to civilization? 


+ + + 


Today among the leaders of industry, engi- 
neering and business there exists the same 
pioneering spirit. At work on the jobs of 
today, they are building for the develop- 
ments of to-morrow. More and more it is 
their task to plan ahead . . . with the vision 
of the pioneer. 


To help them are 25 McGraw-Hill industrial, 
engineering, trade and business publications. 


Constant new applications of power .. . 
synthetics . . . new modes of transportation 
... electrification . . . perennial style changes 
. « - non-stable tariffs . . . speeded obsoles- 
cence ... new methods and new machines 
+ + » new generations with emphatic new 
ideas . . . it is the purpose of McGraw-Hill 
publications to interpret these new condi- 
tions in terms of their significance to specific 
industries. 

Each McGraw-Hill publication servesa 
clearly defined class of readers. The scope 
of some lies within specific industries. Others 
deal with functional operations common to 
many industries. 

The Magazine of Business, capstone publi- 
cation of the McGraw-Hill group, defines 
as its purpose the task of serving the policy- 
forming executives of all business. News, 
facts, changing conditions, developing 
trends, reported and interpreted in The 
Magazine of Business, make it indispensable 
to heads of business in planning ahead. 


+ + + 
Striking deep into the basic branches of 
industry, engineering and business . . . meet- 
ing new conditions at their origin . . . each 
McGraw-Hill publication is a collateral aid 


to the others; each one richly endowed to 
accomplish its purpose of being an authority 
in its prescribed field. 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


is one of 25 McGraw-Hill publications, all actuated 
by the same spirit of interpretative purpose. 600,000 
industrialists, engineers and business men subscribe 
regularly to these publications. More than 3,000,000 
use McGraw-Hill books and magazines in their 
business. 


The Magazine of Business American Machinist 
System Electrical World 
Coal Age 


Engineering and 
Mining Journal 


Harvard Business R>view 


Aviation Bus Transportation 
Electric Railway Journal 
Textile World 


Chemical and Metal- 
Power lurgical Engineering 


Factory and Industrial 
Management 


Industrial Engineering Engineering News-Record 
Electrical West 
Construction Methods 
Food Industries 


Electrical Merchandising 
Radio Retailing 


Overseas Publications 


American Machinist The American Auto- 
(European Edition) mobile* 


Ingenieria Internacional* El Automovil Americano* 


*Published by an associate company, 
Business Publishers International Corporation 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia - Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland - San Francisco - Boston - Greenville - London 





CAPE COD COTTAGES 


For summer rental in de- 
lightful locations near sandy 
beaches with unusual water 
views framed by symmetrical 
pines. Private golf links, tennis 
courts, archery. Bathing facili- 
ties in waters warmed by the 
Gulf Stream. Equipped with 
electricity, running water, baths 
and garages. Price $500 to $7500. 
Ask Mr. Fowler, 688 Center 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
(Managers, University Jours) 


110 EAST 42~ST. ew York City 


TIME 


at three stations, are necessary on the 
Chicago-Washington run. 

Thus, more efficiency for the B. & O., 
more kudos for George B. Ecker, its in- 
spector of fuel economy. 

Illinois Central’s Locomotor. It 
looks like an interurban or subway electric 
car, but is a combination steam loco- 
motive and passenger car. Within a sheet 
steel inclosure is a steam generator only 
6 ft. high by 4 ft. diameter. Oil distillate, 
left after crude oil is refined, keeps super- 
heated steam under 550 to 600 lbs. pres- 
sure. The steam automatically operates 
two driving engines hung from the car 
body, and an auxiliary engine which oper- 
ates lights, fans, pumps. Built experi- 
mentally by International Harvester Co.* 
and the Ryan Car Co., tested by the IIli- 
nois Central since last August, this loco- 


*Besides harvesting machinery, International 
Harvester also makes motor trucks, motor 
coaches, gasoline and oil engines, wagons, farm 
implements and binder twine. 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When your wife startles the world 


with her Easter outfit 


chalant. . 


be non- 


Light a MURAD. 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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motor easily maintains a 60 m. p. h. speed 
with full load. 


Danish Diesel. In the usual Diesel en- 
gine, fuel oil and air are sprayed together 
into the cylinders and exploded under 
1,000-lb. pressure. Burmeister & Wain, 
Danish motor builders, have redesigned a 
Diesel which uses oil under 5,000-lb. pres- 
sure and takes in its air on the cylinder 
down-strokes. No time is needed to get 
up steam, as in the locomotor (15 min.) 
or the usual locomotive (30 min.). Oper- 
ating cost is, by report, one-fifth that of 
ordinary Diesels. The unit is 10% to 15% 
lighter, and powerful enough to draw a 
train. Danish railroads are testing it. 
Three new Danish ocean liners may 
adopt it. 

— ®—— 


English Radium 


Their candle blew out while an English 
metallurgist named Hodgson and his son, 
according to last week’s despatches, were 
poking about the Golconda lead mine at 
Hopton, Derbyshire. In the blackness 
they saw a dull greenish glow. It came 
from a chunk of radioactive rock, no sur- 
prise in a lead mine.* The rock assayed 
$300 worth of radium to the ton, a new 
“natural resource” for Britain and science. 


a 


June Bugs 


For the sake of little girls who abhor 
June bugs (May beetles) for their (sup- 
posed) pinching propensity and of farm- 
ers who detest them for the damage their 
grubs do crops, Department of Agricul- 
ture entomologists last week warned that 
the beetles will be unusually annoying this 
year throughout Minnesota, Iowa, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and New York. 

Last year there were scarcely any June 
bugs in those States. That was because 
the beetles laid their eggs in 1927. (They 
prefer weedy lands or farms of small 
grains and timothy hay for laying.) Last 
year the eggs developed into grubs, which 
this year will turn into bugs, which next 
fall will deposit their store of eggs in their 
three-year cycle. The grubs do more farm 
damage than the bugs. Hence entomolo- 
gists, knowing that hogs adore the juicy 
grubs, urge farmers to pasture swine next 
year in fields which are June buggy this 
summer. 

o—_— 


Quick Bread 


Forty-five minutes after Prof. B. W. 
Dedrick of Pennsylvania State College 
kneaded flour, water, yeast and a secret 
brown powder into dough, he had a loaf of 
bread baked and ready for eating. House- 
wives require ten hours for bread making; 
commercial bakers take two hours. Pro- 
fessor Dedrick’s 45-minute powder is 4 
vesiculant, exciting the formation of car- 
bon dioxide, as does yeast alone, baking 
powders and the mixture of hydrochloric 
acid and baking soda. He derives his 
powder from wheat grains. Shortly he 
will offer it to the baking trade. 


*In atomic disintegration, uranium (238.2) 
goes to ionium (230) to radium (226) to radon 
(222) to polonium (210) to lead (207.20). 
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Union Pacific 


5 NATIONAL PARKS IN ONE LOW COST TOUR 


You wouldn’t believe so much of the grandeur of 
the West could be seen in a single two weeks’ tour! 
The geysers, canyons and great cataracts of Yellow- 
stone .. the sheer, soaring summits of Grand Teton, 
our newest National Park . . . the majestic towers 
of Zion Canyon, rising like great altars, nearly a 
mile into the blue Utah sky . .. Bryce Canyon, a 
new National Park, entirely different from all others 
in its fantastic sculpturing and rainbow colors. .and, 
finally, the overpowering immensity of Grand Can- 
yon, the most awe-inspiring spectacle in the world! 


All these! And a host of fascinating sights on the 
way: colossal forests, friendly wild animals, snow 
capped mountains, Alpine lakes, wild flowers, quaint 
Mormon villages, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Great Salt Lake. . . every hour of this greatest of 
American scenic tours brings something new and 


thrilling. 


An exclusive Union Pacific offering, it can be made 
independently or by Escorted All-Expense Tours 
with interesting people as companions. You go on 
the finest trains via Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
or Omaha. And the cost is amazingly low. Mail 
coupon below for full information. 


Great White Throne— Zion National Park 


= C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 333 
Jnion Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 

lease send me complete information including cost 
nd booklet: Western Wonderlands (tells about al 
he West). I am also interested in: 

0D Zion-Bryce Canyon-Grand Canyon National Park 
D Yellowstone DO Pacific Northwest and Alask 
O Colorado 2 Hawaii 0 Escorted All-Expense Tour 
0 California FD Dude Ranches 


















Grand Canyon 
from Grand Canyon Lodge 


Temple of Osiris— 
Bryce Canyon National Park 


a=! [] aoqn Pacs 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 





Also LOW FARES THIS SUMMER to Colorado, 
California, Hawaii, Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
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What do you 
ask for in a 
Perfect Tour! 


% Good Roads 9? 
i Scemery ? 
Good Hotels? 
Hlonnes off Fammauis Nien? 
\ Fanous Cooking ? 
\ Natural Wondlers ? 
Historic Spots ? 
\ Gollif 9 
Remowmed Resorts? 
aS Battle Fields ? 
1\S Climate 9 
\ Mouwimttaiins 9 
\ The Sea ? 
i\\ Sports ? 
Camping 


“THE BECKONING LAND” 


EFORE youplan your trip, 

write for this beautifully il- 
lustrated, authoritative, book- 
let on touring in Virgingia. 4c 
pages with map. Sent Free. 
Address: 

Conservation & Development 
Commission 
Room 135 State Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 


NZ DSL SL SL SZ SZ SLL SSL 
ERP SEALE TELL 





Ombossed létional 
STATIONERY 
For Men $300 7OUR name and address 


artistically embossed, 
(like die engraving), 100 
Box No. 


sheets and 100 envelopes on 
extra fine paper. Men's size 
( white paper only) 1014x744. 
Women's size 674x57% when 


For Women $00 folded. (Choice of white, 


blue, gray. or bisque paper, 
Box No. 2 


and black, blue, gold or green 
embossing. ) 
West of M ississippi—add 10% per bor 
PERSONAL STATIONERY CORPORATION 
56 Thousand Happy Customers! 
Dept. 23 503 Fifth Ave., New York 











TIME 
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U. P. Proclamation 


There seemed to be a covert stinger in 
a speech delivered last week before the 
Chicago Association of Commerce by 
Karl August Bickel, president of the 
United Press. Said he: 

“The United Press is an American press 
association, but it is by no means an 


ON.E. A. 
UNITED PRESSMAN BICKEL 


By no means a U. S. propagandist. 


American propaganda agency any more 
than it is a French or British propaganda 
agency. The old-fashioned form of a gov- 
ernment subsidized ‘official’ agency has 
seen its day. 

“American journalism is to be con- 
gratulated that at no time in its history 
has it been burdened by any kind of 
‘official’ press association. Any govern- 
ment that seriously tries to control the 
natural ebb and flow of news inevitably 
finds in the end that such a policy leads to 
disaster... . 

“The news may be good. The news 
may be bad. Business may approve it, or 
business may prefer that the news be 
suppressed. We have no decision to make 
as to that. It is our duty to carry the 
news.” 

What had moved Mr. Bickel to talk in 
the same breath about Government, Busi- 
ness and Press Control? He did not say. 
But observers could draw their own semi- 
conclusions from the following facts: 

The United Press, widely ramified out- 
side of the U. S., takes special pride, and 
much of its profit, in its South American 
service. 

It is to South America that U. S. Busi- 
ness now looks for its richest opportu- 
nities. 

It is U. S. Business, as never before, 
which Government must please. 

It was to South America that the new 
head of the Government set out immedi- 
ately after his election. 

The new head of the Government has 
sometimes been suspected of wishing to 
control the color and “angle” of reports 


on his activities despatched by the news- 
gatherers assigned to “cover” him. For 
example, he had a personal, unofficial cen- 
sor (George Barr Baker) to oversee what 
was written about him during his South 
American tour. 

With many a South American client to 
please, the United Press would soon find 
itself embarrassed if the Government 
should in any way attempt to oversee the 
color or angle of any U. S. news involving 
Government or Business or interactions of 
the two. 


irae 
Great Times 

One of the treasures which cannot be 
bought is the fatherly New York Times. 
Last week it increased its capitalization to 
$26,000,000 from $16,000,000. The new 
figure hardly reflects its earning capacity, 
which is probably from $5,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 per year. But the U. S. Gov- 
ernment collects income tax on no such 
earnings, for the unpurchasable Times is 
not operated as a dividend milk cow. The 
formula of its success, the secret of its 
prestige, is its policy of accepting only the 
best, and paying for it. 

The Times’ new capital increase took 
the form of a $5,000,000 dividend of Times 
Preferred (89%) to holders of the fabulous 
common, of which there are only 10,000 
shares. Five more millions of the preferred 
were authorized, for future disposition. 
The dividend declared was the fourth of 
its kind, the three prior ones having totaled 
$15,000,000. 

The Times was started in 1851 by two 
young men who were excited by the re- 
port that Horace Greeley had made his 
New York Tribune earn $60,000 in one 
year. These founders—Henry J. Raymond 
and George Jones, both Tribune men, the 
one editorial and the other business—set 
the Times going with 100 shares of com- 
mon stock, each of which they dared to 
believe might, sometime, be worth $1,000. 

For two decades the Times was known 
as Raymond's paper. He died in 1869 and 
Mr. Jones carried it on to greater wealth 
and prestige. Dying in 1891, he left a 
splendid property to his children, with an 
injunction that they never sell out. Within 
a year they were preparing to sell. The 
editors, fearing the paper would fall into 
unworthy hands, rushed about and got a 
company organized which bought the prop- 
erty for $950,000. Then came the panic 
of 1893. The Jimes barely escaped con- 
solidation and, in 1896, welcomed the help 
of Adolph Simon Ochs of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. For $75,000 and his services he got, 
within four years, half of its stock, which 
was now increased to 10,000 shares. 

Adolph Simon Ochs was a teacher’s son 
who had begun on his own as newsboy and 
printer’s devil. Working on through nearly 
every standard newspaper job, he. had 
bought the Chattanooga Times when he 
was 20, paying for it $250 (borrowed) and 
assuming its debts of $1,500. 

The present-day New York Times is his 
creation. People mocked his motto, “All 
the news that’s fit to print.” They scoffed 
at his plan to cover fully phases of the 
news that had never been so covered be- 
fore, such as Wall Street, real estate, 
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THE NON-LIQUID 
LIGHTER FUEL 


ILL any type lighter much less 
often with Lyterlife. It lasts six 
times longer than liquid fuels. 


Being non-liquid, Lyterlife is clean 
to use... Stops messy spilling. Lyter- 
life can’t leak, evaporate or explode 
...burns clear and white, without 
smoke, carbon or residue. 

Large tubes.. sold everywhere. 
Art Metal Works, Inc., Aronson 
Square, Newark, N. J. In Canada: 
Dominion Art Metal Works, Ltd., 
64-66 Princess St., Toronto, Ont. 


A RONSON PRODUCT 


YTERLIFE 


THE NON-LIQUID LIGHTER FUEL 


Lyterlife, the non-liquid fuel, is protected by U.S. 
patents pending. Our original U. S. Patent No. 
1084386 covers lighters using solid lighter fuel. U.S. 
and foreign rights covered by other patents pending. 
All infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 
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books, routine governmental matters of 
the city, state and nation. At his refusal 
to accept the trend toward sensationalism, 
muck-raking, funnies and “yellow” head- 
lines, his contemporaries and competitors 
snorted. 

He printed about 20,000 copies of his 
first issue. Half of them came back un- 
sold. The Sunday circulation of the Times 
last week was 752,689. It is unquestion- 
ably the greatest U. S. newspaper, with 
special emphasis on the “news.” Perhaps 
it is the world’s greatest. 

In the first 25 years of his ownership, 
Publisher Ochs made the paper produce 


| $100,000,000, more than go millions of 
which he poured back into the property 


for expansion and improvement. Last 
year it printed more than 30,000,000 lines 
of advertising, for which the public paid 
from 55¢ to $10.00 per line. 

It has 3,383 immediate employes, more 
than 500 in the news and editorial depart- 
ments. It owns, jointly with a power and 
newsprint company, an entire town and 
miles of timber in the wilds of Canada. 
Last year it spent nearly a million in the 
U. S. Postoffice Department, half a mil- 


| lion on telegraph and cable tolls, almost 
as much on welfare work among its em- 


ployes. 

As to news nothing is too hard for the 
Times to tackle, nothing too high. It 
financed Peary to the North Pole, is back- 
ing Byrd at the South Pole. Covering a 
suburban murder trial, it leased an entire 
house to take care of its correspondents, 
their machines and helpers. Automobiles, 
trains, airplanes, ships—whatever a Times 
newshawk needs he gets. 

Louis Wiley, business manager, has been 
with Mr. Ochs’s Times since its beginning. 
Carr V. Van Anda was managing editor 
through the paper’s Great War days. He 
still holds the title but is virtually retired, 
reputed to be enormously rich, chiefly 
from stock ownership in the paper. Fred- 


| erick T. Birchall, long with the Times, is 


acting managing editor. David H. Joseph, 
city editor, up from Kentucky, has given 
nearly 20 years to the paper. Beginning 
as police reporter, he now commands some 
250 pairs of eyes and ears. 

Mr. Ochs, 71, is still in supreme com- 
mand of the Times. Virtually all the stock 
—and there are no bonds or mortgages—is 
owned outright by him, his immediate 
family and his employes, past and present. 


| He retains his Chattanooga paper because 
| it was his first. 
| buy and merge other papers. He took over 
| two Philadelphia 


Once he was tempted to 


sheets and made the 
Public Ledger, which he sold to Magazine 
Tycoon Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 


| Curtis. 


It is his policy to have in training within 
the organization a likely successor for 
every important post. Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, 37, his son-in-law, is a vice presi- 
dent of the company and extremely active 
in its management. So too is Julius Ochs 
Adler, nephew, 36, vice president and 
treasurer. Mr. Sulzberger has four chil- 
dren—three girls and Arthur Ochs Sulz- 
berger. Mr. Adler has one son—Julius 
Ochs Adler Jr. Looming on the Board of 
Editors as a potential heir to power if not 
to stock is able Arthur Krock, onetime 
chief of the Louisville Times, onetime aide 
to Publisher Ralph Pulitzer of the New 
York World. 
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Lindbergh Cantata 

Young Germany sees the U. S. singing. 
Composer Ernst Krenek chose a U. §, 
Negro jazzer for his Jonny Spielt Auf. 
Another modernist, Kurt Weill, has found 
inspiration for a new cantata in the Lind- 
bergh flight. Written for the July Festival 





© Wide World 
A Cantata’s HERo 

“My machine have I myself looked after.” 
in Baden-Baden, a drowsy watering place 
in the Black Forest which has found itself 
the seat of radical musical experiment, the 
composer also intends The Lindbergh 
Flight for radio consumption. The cantata 
was publicly described last week for the 
first time. 

Childishly simple in conception, couched 
in free verse, the libretto wallows in Ger- 
man sentimental-realism. Fog, snow, the 
hum of the motor, the ships at sea are all 
personified. The hero sings: 

“My name is Charles Lindbergh 

“T am 25 years old 

“My grandfather was a Swede 

“My machine have I myself looked 
after 

“Tt flies 210 kilometers an hour 

“Its name is ‘Spirit of St. Louis.’ ” 

As the verse proceeds, Lindbergh de- 
scribes all of his equipment, and his 
goal. The City of New York asks ships at 
sea to watch for him. The Empress of 
Scotland answers that she has sighted him. 
The fog cries out: “I am the fog, turn 
about.” Lindbergh retorts: “That will I 
not.” The snow storm speaks, says it has 
tried to destroy him, to bury him in the 
waters of the Atlantic. A typical passage: 

Sleep: “Sleep, Charlie 

“The strenuous night 

“Ts past, the storm 

“Is over, sleep only, Charlie, 

“The wind will carry you through 

“The wind will carry you 
through.” 

Lindbergh: “I shan’t sleep, I am not 

tired.” 

Sleep: “Only for a minute nod your 

head 
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THE RONSON GAME... 
A NEW INDOOR SPORT 


/ 


A ‘ 


A duel to a finish between ciga- 
rette lighters! All over the country 
Ronson owners, proud of the 
fact that their pet lighter never 
misses, are challenging other 


owners to a miss-and-out contest. 


, ie BE 
pa io 
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ow, the the Ziegfeld Theatre in NewYork, six’. Then Jack’s flint sparked, presses a clean, smooth surface. 


1 are all 
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between the acts of Show Boat. 


but no fame came forth. 


Positive, instantaneous, each 





1 “Jack pulled outacigarette, but “<Tt’sa shame to take the mon- Ronson Lighter is as precise as a 
when he went tolightit his lighter ey,’ I said, ‘for I was betting on __ fine watch, as sturdy as asteel die. 
looked missed on the first try. a sure thing. Don’t you know a_ There are pocket styles for men 
“<Better get a Ronson Lighter Ronson lights every time?’”’ and women, for business, sport 
. like mine,’ I jokingly told him. And thatisn’t all. The ease and and evening use, as well as table 
— ref ““Is that so?’ was the answer. speed of this lighter are just as models, in scores of beautiful fin- 
ships at ‘Well, mythumbslipped,that’s all. remarkable as its certainty. One _ishes, many priced at $5 and rang- 
wep I'll not only back my lighter in a hand is all you take. One motion _ ing up to $3,000. Art Metal Works, 
og, turn finish race against yours, but a_ isall you use. Faster thantheeye Inc., Aronson Square, Newark, 
it will I quarter says you miss first.’ can wink, the wick spouts flame. N.J. In Canada: Dominion Art 
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Don’t let white 


teeth lure you 


into carelessness 


NOBODY’S IMMUNE 


O many people think that all is well 
when teeth are white. And 4 persons 
out of 5 after forty and thousands younger 
pay the price of this false security and 
surrender health youth and beauty to 
Pyorrhea—the disease that ignores the 
teeth and attacks the gums. 

Don’t be lured into carelessness. For 
when Pyorrhea is once contracted only 
the most expert dental care can stem its 
advance. It is easier to take preventive 
measures now. See your dentist every six 


months. And start brushing gums vigor- | 
ously when you brush your teeth. Use | 


Forhan’s for the Gums. Its effectiveness 
will delight you. 
More than an ordinary tooth-paste, 


Forhan’s helps to firm gums and keep | 
them sound, thus warding off dread | 
disease. Also it cleans teeth and helps to | 


protect them from decay. Get a tube of 
Forhan’s from your druggist, today. 
35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the 


gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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“Close your eyes to the steering 
lever only for a little 
“Your hand will remain awake.” 

Composer Weill and Librettist Bertolt 
Brecht ,are both 30—three years older 
than Hero Lindbergh. Weill, a pupil of 
Busoni, a follower of Debussy, Schonberg 
and Hindemith, is a prolific young man. 
In 1926 his Royal Palace was a sensation 
at the Berlin Opera. The Protagonist and 
The Czar Allows Himself to Be Photo- 
graphed are recent one-act operas based 
on books by Georg Kaiser. Brecht, called 
“the German Kipling,” is best known for 
his Die Hauspostille, a book of realistic 
ballads. 

The Lindbergh Flight will be broadcast 
when performed. Friends of the flyer 
say he will certainly not “listen in.” 
Stokowski Hissed 

Curiouser and curiouser are Leopold 
Stokowski’s programs. Visiting Manhattan 
in the wake of the great, departing Tos- 
canini, he led his Philadelphians—instru- 
mentally the world’s finest—through what 
many a critic pronounced “the poorest 
orchestral program of the year.” Three 
U. S. works were introduced: Prelude to a 
Drama, by Sandor Harmati, conductor of 
the Omaha Orchestra; Study in Sonority 
(for 40 violins—title by Stokowski), by 
Wallingford Riegger, New York pedagog; 
Indian Dances, by Frederick Jacobi, of 
California. 

To the dismay of sensitive folk and the 
delight of the pugnacious, the audience 
hissed, /issssed. Ironically, Conductor 
Stokowski motioned his men to rise, to re- 
ceive an ovation never given. The few 
faithful who remained after the interval 
heard Mozart’s G minor Symphony and 
the Third Leonore Overture. 

Stokowski is said never to read the 
newspapers, to disdain his public. Never- 
theless, he scheduled for his next and last 
New York concert, a sure-fire Bach-Wag- 
ner program. 
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MAKES HOME WORTH WHILE AND THE 


HOUSE WORTH MORE... . 


Adds to the warmth of home! Adds to the wel- 
come of home! Adds to the worth of home! Adds 
nothing to expense!! American Radiator Heating 
saves what it costs to install!...Less than $75 per 


room—complete! Convenient payments arranged. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


40_west 40TH STREET, NEW YoRK 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


A POST CARD BRINGS PARTICULARS 
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West Point’s Lies 


The process of building the Panama 
Canal, symbolic of great labor, was painted 
by Jonas Lie (pronounced Lee), famed 
Scandinavian-born U. S. artist.* Last week 
twelve of his paintings were purchased 
anonymously in Manhattan for presenta- 
tion to the U. S. Military Academy in 
memory of the West Pointer who, as chief 
engineer, was most potent in channeling 
the isthmus—the late General George W. 
Goethals. 
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Sculpture Galore 


Natural Art and Fine Art met, last 
week, in sunny congress on a California 
hilltop at the western terminus of the Lin- 
coln Highway, overlooking the burnished 
haze of San Francisco. There stands Cali- 
fornia’s memorial to her War dead, the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, an edifice 
filled with many treasures, including the 
life of Joan of Arc in Gobelin tapestries, 
gift of France. 

Within the palace and in the surround- 
ing gardens were placed, last week, some 
1,200 images carved by 300 sculptors. 
Largest show of its kind in U. S. history, 
it was called the Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Sculpture. Held under 
the auspices of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, it will remain on view through Sep- 
tember. 

The value of the exhibition is not so 
much that of a spectacle as it is of a visual 
encyclopedia, wherein the seeker may find 
any trend or individual expression in 
modern U. S. sculpture. There is, in- 
evitably, much routine work—conven- 
tionally graceful garden groups, conven- 
tionally austere memorials to Generals and 
Admirals. But there are female torsos by 
Alexander Archipenko, possessor of an ar- 
resting linear imagination; there are Allan 
Clark’s glamorous oriental shapes; Harriet 
Whitney Frishmuth’s tender and charming 
studies of adolescence; Jacob Epstein’ 
mottled, vigorous countenances; Paul 
Manship’s images of swift, hound-escorted 
Diana and Actaeon. Many are the stimuli 
for the senses, but nowhere is the mind so 
provoked and fascinated as before the por- 
trait sculpture of Jo Davidson. Master ol 
men and millions, the face of John Davison 
Rockefeller is anxious, unbelievably 
seamed above his sparse and fragile body. 
Mistress of precious intellection and writer 
of what seems gibberish to most readers, 
Gertrude Stein is shown with a face 
rugged, calm, confident above a stolid mass 
which scarcely defines itself as a body. 
There are many other works by individual 
chisellers, Hunt Diederich, Daniel Chester 
French, the late Emil Fuchs, John Greg- 
ory, Malvina Hoffman, Leo Lentelli, 
Henry Augustus Lukeman, Edward Mc- 
Cartan, Eli Nadelman, the Piccirilli 
brothers, Lorado Taft, William Zorach. 
.. . If the modern U. S. lacks the glory 
of a sculptural tradition as deeply em- 
bedded and fertile as the Classic or Gothic, 
it does have a number of sincere exper!- 
mentalists who keep the art from stagna- 

*The Canal’s construction was also etched and 
drawn, ad infinitum, by the late Joseph Pennell. 
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Interior of one of the International Shoe Companys great plants. Photograph courtesy of The Julius Seidel Lumber Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


Lumber great aid to modern industry 


Heavy timber construction again demonstrates its advantages 


“American Standard Lumber From 
America’s Best Mills is now obtainable 
Grade-Marked and Trade-Marked— 
Guaranteed for your protection 


GREAT group of new factory 

buildings was urgently needed by 
the International Shoe Company of 
East St. Louis . . . world’s largest shoe 
manufacturers. 


“Use lumber!” the engineers and 
architects said. “‘Heavy timber con- 
struction has proved its superiority in 
over forty of this Company’s plants. 


THESE 17 great associations affiliated 
with the National Association maintain 
particular information and service or- 


general services of the National staff. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. — Redwood tion, 
ers Association, San Francisco, Calif 
California Pines, White Fir La 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.—Oak, Gum, Southern and *West 
Appalachian Hardwoods 


‘a.—North Carolina Pine 


“Lumber withstands the fumes, the 
corroding acids of tanning . . . the vibra- 
tions of heavy machinery. Lumber 
buildings are speedily erected . . . adapt- 
able . . . and the most economical.” 

In all industries . . . owners are turn- 
ing the 10% to 25% construction sav- 
ings of timber-framed buildings into the 
business . . . saving interest and reducing 
plant overhead. 

And now the Lumber Industry has 
taken a great new forward step. ““Amer- 
ican Standard Lumber from America’s 
Best Mills” is now obtainable both 
grade-marked and trade-marked. 

If you want ready assurance of stand- 
ard quality—lumber plainly stamped 
with the mark of the expert grader— 
look for the grade-mark on each board. 


Know the lumber you use 


When the “ National Tree” 


symbol, 
shown below, 


is also stamped on the 


*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac 
turers Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Hem- 
loc ms Maple, Birch and Northern Hard- 

. * Py * woods 

ganizations that coordinate with the *Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.—White Pine, Nor- 
way Pine 

*Southern Cypress Manufac ture rs Associa- 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufactur- Tupelo 

- *Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, 


-Cypress and 


Long Leaf and Short Leaf Southern 
Yellow _Pine 

Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Seattle, 
*North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Spruce, 


Wash.—Douglas Fir, Sitka 
West Coast Hemlock, Western 


Red Cedar 
*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 


board, it is the guarantee of the National 
Association that the mark is correct. 


Guaranteed lumber can now be had in 
every species. Inquire of your dealer. 

Remember that there’s an abundant 
supply of lumber, relatively low in cost 
and of better quality than ever. 


The lumber industry is becoming a 
great forest- growing industry. Its raw 
materia 
able. Liberal use of oaed is the stimulus 
to commercial forestry. 

Write for further details on our new 
lumber services. Booklets will be sent 
you, free, entitled ““Taking the Mystery 
out of Lumber Buying,” and ‘Choosing 
the Industrial Building.” 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 205, Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 

Offices in New York, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Boston, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, Dallas, Memphis, San Francisco, Portland, 


Ore., Kansas City, Minneapolis, Los Angeles 


tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Ore. — Pondosa Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, Larch 

National American W —— ale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, New York, 

National Association ur Wooden Box Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, Il. 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
Chic 1g0, Ill 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., Vancouver, B 

British C camp Loggers Association, Van- 
couver, B 

Hickory G Bir Shaft _ anufacturers Associa- 
tion, Memphis, Ten 

American Wood P reservers’ 
Chicago, Il. 


Association, 


¢Trade-marked lumber available in these species 





You’re Captain, Crew 
and Bo’sun, Too, on a 
Cruisabout! 


Richardson Cruisabouts are 
one-man boats—small enough 
for you to operate and keep 
shipshape without help—big 
enough to safely take your 
family and your friends for a 
cruise or day run wherever 
you want to go. 

And wherever the water is 
three feet or more deep, you 
can navigate the Cruisabout. 
Up winding streams or in 
hidden coves—there you will 
find a refuge and haven for 
rest, comfort and relaxation. 
Where white caps dot the 
blue water—there you will 
find action with thrills aplenty 
to keep you pepped up and 
feeling fit. 

The three Cruisabout models 
are profusely illustrated and 
described in the new Cruis- 
about brochure. Ask_ for 
booklet “‘C"’ which will be 
gladly sent at your request. 


Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 
326 Sweeney Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York display room at 
Fifth Ave. and 15th St. 


Richardson 
(Cruisqbouts 


JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


To Readers of *“Time”’ 
who have no time 
to waste. 


haven’t time to putter around 

with a notebook, and we won't 

submit to the slavery of jotting 

down every taxi fare and every package 

.of cigarettes. But we do feel the need 
of keeping track of income. 

e know that a self-respecting 
standard of living includes a knowledge 
of where the money goes and a definite 
allowance for savings, as well as for 
the tasteful possessions which make 
life interesting and livable. 


The John Hancock Home Budget is a 
simple account sheet, with headings for 
every type of family and individual in- 
come and outgo. A month’s trial gives 
you a good idea of where you stand 
financially. Many have found it an 
effective guide to better-balanced living. 

Let us send you a free copy. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 


Sa 
Lire INSURANCE as 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of the John Hancock 
Monthly Home Budget Sheet. I enclose 2c to 
cover postage. 


-OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS 





| physics. 
| laws well and by their aid gained gold. 





| extraordinary results. 
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tion, who seek the expression of modern 
contour and character. 

The exhibition was made _ possible 
through the unsolicited gift of $100,000 
by Archer Milton Huntington of Manhat- 
tan. He is the son of the late Railroader 
Collis Potter Huntington (commen | 
Pacific). The father’s eager eyes scanned 
horizons for his puffing locomotives and 
gleaming rails while he repeated his credo: 
“Labor is the criterion of emeacaiaiiey. | 
. . . I do not work hard, I work easily.” 
The son’s glance is also eager, but stays 
indoors. Archer Huntington, now 59, is 
among the best U. S. Spanish scholars. 
Much of his education was received in 
Spain. He holds an honorary degree from 
the University of Madrid, as well as from 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia. He is the 
founder-president of the Hispanic Society 
of America. Six years ago he financed a 
modern sculpture exhibition held at the 
Society’s Museum in Manhattan. Popular 
beyond prophecy, it encouraged his Cali- 
fornia venture. He has already presented 
the Palace of the Legion of Honor with 
an art collection in memory of his father. 
Another collection in memory of his 
mother, Arabella D. Huntington, is in the 
Yale University Museum.* Mr. Hunting- 
ton will always turn aside to peer at 
medals, coins, daguerreotypes. 


—— 


“U.S. Art Shock” 

“Hell’s ringing bells!” shouted a large, 
exasperated Detroiter last week into his 
telephone. “I wish the Sun had never 
heard of Romney or of me either!” 

The gentleman referred to the New 
York Sun, which was obtaining a tele- 
phonic interview, and to George Romney, 
the 18th Century English cabinet-maker’s 
son who achieved the niceties of Caven- 
dish Square and rivaled Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds as London’s favorite painter. Natu- 
rally, the Sun had heard of Artist Romney, 
and quite as naturally of hell’s-bellsing 
Lawrence P. Fisher. The latter is presi- 
dent of Cadillac Motor Co. and next-to- 
youngest of the six Fisher Brothers who 
rose from their father’s Ohio blacksmithy 
to dominance in General Motors Corp. 

To Brother Lawrence, as to the other 
Fishers, the world of mechanics is under- 
standable, governed by ineluctable laws of 
The Fishers have learned these 


But it was quite another world which 


| Brother Lawrence faced last week, a world 
| strange and unaccountably called Art. 


Upon its vague terrain, he was nonplussed, 


| vexed. That is why he cried, “Hell’s ring- 
| ing bells!” 


Mr. Fisher had bought a painting, with 
It was a portrait of 
the Duchess-Countess of Sutherland, sup- 


| posedly executed by George Romney in 


1782 when the chaste, ringleted subject 
was only 17. Brother Lawrence paid the 
Howard Young Galleries of Manhattan 
about $200,000 for the canvas. 

The present Duke of Sutherland, lazying 
at Lausanne, saw a photograph of the por- 


*Mr. Huntington’s mother was also his cousin. 
Reason: After Collis Potter Huntington’s death 
she married his nephew, the late Henry Edwards 
Huntington, art patron and bibliophile, founder 
of the Huntington Library at San Marino, near 
Pasadena, where repose such notable items as a 
Gutenberg Bible and Gainsborough’s famed 
Blue Boy. 
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EUROPE 


All-Expense Tours 


ries eovering all countries . 
“of Europe during summer of 1929, -: 
Prices from $295 to $1074... England, | 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and : 
France —all expenses, $406. Tour 
prices include all necessary expenses 
from time of sailing until return. 
Congenial parties personally con. 
ducted by expert couriers. Delightful 
Tourist Third Cabin accommodations 
on Canadian Pacific steamships via © 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-Way to 
Europe. College orchestras on shige 
board—just like a big house party! ; 
Large amount of motor travel in j 
Europe. Ask for beautiful 40-page - 
illustrated “Booklet E29” sent free. | 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 732, 180 N. Michigan, 
CHICAGO 


Send ifor Booklet ~ 





“TAKE A TEMPLE TOUR 


Sailings in April, May, June, July; motor trips 
to Italian Hill Towns, the Riviera, Swiss mountain 
passes, Thames Valley, Shakespeare Country, Scot- 
tish Highlands, Chateau Country. 

$308 to $1405 Send for booklet 


EMPLE SI@TOURS 


447-T Park Sq. Building, Boston 
Overnight from an Francisco or Los Angeles 





THUNDERING 
.. the waterfalls in 


YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Here are more and higher water- 
falls than in any equal area on earth. 
See them early this summer, and 
take a week’s Yosemite vacation! 


Free stop-overs at Merced, Calif., 
for the short, scenic side-trip. Ac- 
commodations range from $1.50 a 
day, housekeeping, to the colorful 
Ahwahnee, California’s finest re- 
sort hotel,at $12upward, American 
Plan. Ask your travel agent, or 
write Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Yosemite National Park, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA'S FOUR-SEASON WONDERLAND 
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LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


He had to have guards at his bedroom 
windows. 


trait in the Sun, with a report of its pres- 
ence in the U. S. For a moment the Duke 
wondered if he was bemused. But there 
could be no doubt that his pictured an- 
cestress remained as she had for years, at 
his country home in Guildford, England. 
He so informed the Suwz. 

Galleryman Young quickly concluded 
that he, and through him Mr. Fisher, had 
been duped. Galleryman Young went to 
Detroit and gave Mr. Fisher back his 
money. But despite this material satis- 
faction, the world of Art remained trou- 
blous for Mr. Fisher. What about the rest 
of the score of paintings which he had 
employed Galleryman Young to buy for 
him? How could one ever be sure of the 
genuine? Even expert Sir Joseph Duveen, 
in a similar case, had proved nothing 
(Time, Feb. 18, e¢ seg.). Row upon row 
of glistening Cadillacs, or Mr. Fisher’s 
new and magnificent Fokker (see p. 14), 
are logical, congenial objects of thought. 
But two paintings, placed side by side for 
comparison, may jeopardize the reason. 

Over the telephone, Mr. Fisher related 
his tribulations: “I am [collecting] and 
I'm blamed if I know why people should 
get so excited about it... . Ever since 

. that story about the phoney Romney 
—if it is phoney—lI have had to have 15 or 
20 guards around my house. When people 
hear about you paying a lot of money for 
a picture they get the idea that your house 
is lined with gold and they do everything 
but climb into your bedroom windows. 
Honest, I wish this thing would die down. 
I'm sick of hearing about it.” 

In England the affair was described as 
“The United States Art Shock.” The fol- 


lowing history of the portrait was dis- | 
closed: Galleryman Young had purchased | 


it from A. L. Nicholson, London dealer. 
Dealer Nicholson had purchased it for 
about $1,650 at a London auction in 
March, 1928. At that time it was cata- 
logued as a copy. Three copies of the 
original are known to exist. 

Regardless of the listing of the portrait, 


Dealer Nicholson continued last week to | 


insist that it is a genuine Romney. He 
challenged the Duke of Sutherland to 
permit a public comparison of the two. 








Mi ore than 100,000 people 


in the next two months will 


buy electric refrigeration 
PETFICR 


Sh; you are one of them 


read this ~~~ 
Only Frigidaire will give you... 


the quiet, powerful Frigidaire com- 
pressor which maintains, infallibly, 
temperatures below 50° in the food 
compartment ... the temperatures 
which are recommended by the 
U. S. Government as vital to your 
family’s health. 

Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the new Frigidaire Cold Control; a 
simple, easy way to regulate, at will, 
the speed of freezing ice cubes, and 
to make delicious and unusual frozen 
desserts never possible before. 
Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the patented self-sealing ice trays 
which provide sparkling, full-sized 
ice cubes for every meal. 

Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the Tu-Tone cabinets with massive 
satin-finished hardware of surpassing 
beauty and immeasurable conven- 


ience, with all food shelves elevated 
and all mechanical parts completely 
enclosed. 

Only Frigidaire will give you... 
the liberal General Motors terms. 
And prices are so low that Frigidaire 
will actually repay its entire cost in 
savings on ice bills and food spoilage. 


And because for many years . . . 
Frigidaire has given the things which 
people have demanded from electric 
refrigeration, there are today more 
than 750,000 Frigidaires in use 
throughout the world... more than 
all other makes of electric refriger- 
ators combined. 


‘Send for these two books 
Mail the coupon for free copies of 
our new books ... the Frigidaire 
Catalog and the Frigidaire Recipe 
Book which shows you how to make 
dozens of new frozen delicacies. Mail 
the Coupon. Frigidaire Corporation, 
Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAI RE 


he ovret Automatic Jefr rigerator «= 


wibeanse., | 


Frigidaire Corporation, 


” PRECIDAIRE Dept. 7307, Dayton, Ohio. 


aw 


These two books give you 
the vital facts about auto- 
matic refrigeration. 


aesteeaton Please send me your free book on automatic refrigeration, also the 
Frigidaire Recipe Book. 


(If you live in Canada, address Frigidaire Corpo- 
ration, 1604 Sterling Towers, Toronto, Ontario.) 





The GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving - Sectional Cases 
Cases - Storage Cabinets - Safes - Document Files - Desks- Tables - Supplies 
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INVITING 


N office like this calls you to more in- 
spired work. It destroys forever the 


old idea of the “daily grind.” 


First, there is pride—the honest pride and 
self-respect of that good taste which likes to 
surround itself with the proper atmosphere. 


Then comfort—for you spend a great part 
of your business life at your desk. 


And finally, convenience that brings your 
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business papers and your business tools 
instantly to your finger tips, and makes the 
accomplishment of each daily task easier 
and quicker. 


GF Allsteel Office Equipment brings you 
all of these things, together with permanence 
and beauty that endures for a generation. 


Whatever your business is, you can wisely 
follow the example of those leaders who 
see in a well-appointed office two great 
virtues — satisfaction for themselves and a 
better impression on customers and clients. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohi : 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


mmenenene ATTACH THIS COUPON TO aucunnune 


- Transfer YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 








Youngstoun, Ohio 





COMPLET _E 


Please send me a copy of the GF All- 
steel Desk Catalog. 


SERVES and SURVIVES 
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BUSINESS F LENCE 








License 

Doctors, lawyers, teachers, many an- 
other member of the professional class, 
can enter upon a career only after long 
training, special licenses, impressive de- 
grees. But anyone with a little money and 
an obliging wholesaler can open a small 
retail business. Painful is this situation 
to Professor Paul D. Converse, retail 
business expert at the University of IIli- 
nois. 

Business men, said he last week, 
should be licensed. The prospective re- 
tailer should be given an examination in 
stock turnover, in markups, in cash dis- 
counts, in keeping books. According to 
Professor Converse, the average corporate 
life is less than six years and from 45% 
to 50% of retailers -vanish from the 
merchandising world in less than five 
years. 

“Before retailers were forced to file 
income tax returns,” said Professor Con- 
verse, “only one out of every 25 of 
the smaller merchants kept books that 
would enable them to analyze their busi- 
ness. . . . The other 24 were running their 
stores by guess.” 


®» 








Amicable Giants 

When, in 1815, Napoleon I was a pris- 
oner on the British warship Bellerophon, 
thousands of sturdy Britons flocked to 
Plymouth Harbor in the hope that the 
Ogre might show himself on deck. When, 
last week, two Napoleons of U. S. finance 
reached London on a diplomatic, but con- 
troversial errand, they were regarded with 
less hostility but with almost as much 
curiosity. “American Millionaires in Kings- 
way,” headlined the London Standard, “Sir 
Hugo Meets the United States Giants,” 
cried the London Evening News. Much 
has Britain lately worried concerning the 
U. S. Money; now Yankee Doodle had 
certainly come to town. 

The “Millionaires,” the “Giants,” were 
Jobless Herbert Bayard Swope and Law- 
yer Thomas Lincoln Chadbourne. As stu- 
dents of finance know, they had come to 
London to combat the recent decision 
(Time, April 1) of British General Elec- 
tric Co., Ltd., to restrict a forthcoming 
stock issue to British citizens exclusively. 
This plan aroused much opposition on 
both sides of the Atlantic. One British 
M. P. even denounced Sir Hugo Hirst, 
British G. E.’s managing director, as “a 
super-patriot of German origin’”—the 
reference being to the fact that Sir Hugo, 
though now a Britisher, was born in Mu- 
nich. So Sir Hugo, discovering himself to 
be an unpopular minority, postponed the 
issue, pending conferences with represent- 
atives of his U. S. shareholders, who own 
some 60% (non-voting) of present British 
G. E. stock. It was for these conferences 
that Stockholders’ Representatives Chad- 
bourne and Swope came to London, and 
it was their visit to Sir Hugo’s offices in 
Magnet House, Kingsway, that prompted 
the Standard’s headline. Said the report- 
ers, breathless: 

“Passersby in the Kingsway stopped and 
stared when these two arrived at Magnet 
House. There was little of the American 


in Mr. Swope’s appearance. He has rim- 
less eyeglasses. . . . Mr. Chadbourne had 
to bend almost double as he got out of his 
ee. ‘ss 


The British press also discussed Mr. 
Chadbourne’s cravat, his preference for 
cigarets v. cigars, and described the 
malacca walking stick and bulldog tenacity 
of Mr. Swope. 

Meanwhile the two U. S. Dollars rolled 
merrily along on motive power furnished 
by many a U. S. Dime. For Lawyer -Chad- 
bourne and Jobless Swope, officially de- 
signated as representatives of U. S. share- 
holders in British G. E., had ceremoniously 
assessed each shareholder whose authoriza- 
tion they carried the sum of 10¢ per share 
to pay expenses of the journey. 


But though the British public learned 





© Keystone 
Str Huco Hirst 


A super-patriot of German origin. 


many new facts concerning U. S. financiers, 
neither the British nor the U. S. public 
could squeeze information out of the of- 
ficial communiques concerning the Hirst- 
Chadbourne-Swope meetings. The first 
report said that “no conclusion was arrived 
at at this morning’s amicable meeting.” 
Further meetings were delayed when Mr. 
Chadbourne was taken with a chill. It is 
known, however, that Sir Hugo has pro- 
posed a coimpiomise arrangement by which 
U. S. shareholders can exercise their rights 
in the new issue, provided that they sell 
their new shares within ten weeks. This 
arrangement permits U. S. shareholders to 
benefit by the bonus character of the new 
stock, but makes no concession to the prin- 
ciple of the U. S. right to hold British G. E. 
shares. 
‘“‘World’s Greatest” Railroad 
In the Dominion of Canada there is a 
large corporation which last week was plan- 
ning to spend some $5,000,000 on two 
hotels in Canada, and to build a new hotel 
in London, England. This corporation has 





*The Chadbourne height: 6 ft. 6 in. 


also let contracts for an Atlantic liner, 
Empress of Britain, and a Pacific liner, 
Empress of Japan, the two ships to cost 
nearly $20,000,000. It owns some 140,000 
miles of telegraph wire, distributes mil- 
lions of young trees (gratis) to Canadian 
farmers, has settled more than 55,000 im- 
migrants on more than 30,000,000 Ca- 
nadian acres, and operates a traveling 
school that brings education into sections 
of Ontario in which little red schoolhouses 
have not as yet been established. Yet this 
corporation is not primarily in the hotel, 
the steamship, the agricultural or the 
pedagogic business. It is a railroad com- 
pany, which operates more than 20,000 
miles of line, thousands of miles more 
than any U. S. railroad.* Known on the 
Manhattan Stock Exchange by the symbol 
CD, it is more generally referred to as 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

With its main line running from Mont- 
real to Vancouver, with the extent of its 
entire transportation system, including its 
Atlantic and Pacific fleets, best indicated 
by the fact that it has a contract with the 
British Empire to carry mail from Liver- 
pool to Yokohama, the Canadian Pacific 
might well advance a claim to “world’s 
greatest” railroad. Its neighbor and chief 
competitor, the government-controlled 
Canadian National, has 22,000 miles of 
line, but Canadian National’s mileage is 
perhaps too great for its own good and 
only the rare vigor and ability of U. S.- 
born Henry Worth Thornton (Time, Jan. 
28) has lifted Canadian National out of 
the annual deficit class. No deficit prob- 
lem has Canadian Pacific. In 1928 it 
showed a net operating income of over 
$51,000,000 and net earnings of over $48,- 
000,000. Its common stock earned $15 a 
share. Canadian Pacific has a 1929 high of 
267%, is thus selling at 17.8 x earnings. 
U. S. railroads traditionally sell at around 
ten times earnings, but in Canada there is 
no Interstate Commerce Commission and 
no recapture clause to limit a road’s earn- 
ings on its investment. In addition to its 
extra-railroad activities, Canadian Pacific 
has asked the Dominion Parliament for 
authority to construct 1,200 miles of 
branch lines and expects to build some 465 
miles during the present year. Expansion 
plans centre around the Saskatchewan dis- 
trict and may result in a “war” with Ca- 
nadian National which has considered the 
Saskatchewan territory as particularly its 
own. Should hostilities result, the Ca- 
nadian Pacific has assets of about one and 
a quarter billion dollars. 


President of Canadian Pacific is Edward 
Wentworth Beatty,+ not to be confused 
with Admiral Beatty, whom he somewhat 
resembles but to whom he is not related. 
*Southern Pacific, 14,518 miles, is longest 
U. S. system. 

+The recent and contemporary history of 
Canadian railroads is found in the careers of 
Canadian Pacific’s Beatty and Canadian Na- 
tional’s Thornton. Beatty was born a British 
citizen; Thornton became one (1916). Both 
have been honored by the British Crown. Beatty 
is a King’s Counsel; Thornton a Knight Com- 
mander, Order of the British Empire. Both 
played football, Beatty at University of Toronto; 
Thornton at University of Pennsylvania. Beatty 
was Canadian Pacific President at 41; Thornton 
president of the Canadian National Railroad at 
41. Both came from railroad offices, not from 
railroad tracks. Beatty took over a_ strong 
system, made it stronger; Thornton took over a 
sick system and made it well. 





SAVES mane 
a SLIP twixt 
the CREAM dn 
) theDIP 


HOCOLATE spilled, butter dropped, milk 
splashed —an employee hurrying across 
the room, then crash!—and another accident 
is added to the toll of those caused by slippery 
floors. It was in such a candy factory that a 
FINNELL Engineer was called to demon- 
strate what the FINNELL Electric Scrubber 
Polisher could do in getting floors clean. Ina 





chocolate room, around the dipping pans, the 
chocolate had piled up 2 to 3 inches thick. 

It was going to be a hard job, but the 
FINNELL After 
applying boiling water and allowing it to soak, 
he took a No. 17 FINNELL, with steel brushes, 


and went over the floor carefully, until it was 


Engineer set to work. 


spotlessly clean. 
Whatever kind of business you conduct 
why not Jet the FINNELL solve your floor 
cleaning problem? It keeps 
floors immaculate, and is| 
cheaper than hand methods. | 
Eight models to choose from. | 
Have a FINNELL Engineer | 
recommend the size you 
should have. 
For Hom Se Too. Light, | 
easy tohandle. Sold on terms. | 
Write for Booklet—stating | 
whether for home or business 
use - to FINNELL SYS-| 
TEM, Inc., 204 East Street, | 
Elkhart, Indiana, or 130} 
Sparks Street, Ottawa, | 
Ont., Canada. 
IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


Prices $87.50 


FINNEL 
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EpWARD WENTWORTH BEATTY 


He is half of Canada’s railroads... . 


He is the first Canadian-born head of Ca- 
nadian Pacific, two of his predecessors 
having come from the U. S. and the other 
from Scotland. President Beatty never 
walked any tracks, was not at all a poor 
nor particularly a good boy. Indeed, 
authorities at his Toronto preparatory 
school considered young “Banty” Beatty 
no credit to the institution. Concerning his 
school life, he says: “Most of my spare 
time was spent in doing extra work oc- 
casioned by my not having done the work 
I should have done when I should have 
done it. I had an excellent record for the 
number of canings, which I thoroughly 
well earned. . . .” Across one of his re- 
port cards was written the notation: “In 
the opinion of the principal, it is not de- 
sirable that this pupil should return to the 
college.” At the University of Toronto, 
Student Beatty excelled chiefly in football. 
But once with the Canadian Pacific (1901) 
Railroader Beatty speedily demonstrated 
that bad marks do not a wastrel make. 
When, at 41, in 1918 he became Canadian 


4, . i 
ao he 
Str Henry THORNTON 
. and he is the other half. 
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Pacific’s president, he was youngest rail- 
road president in the world and head of 
the world’s largest railway. 

President Beatty has not “had the time 
nor the inclination” to marry. He lives in 
Montreal, smokes a pipe, pullsehis hats 
far down over his right eye. No golfer, he 
is a handball enthusiast, plays, when pos- 
sible, 40 minutes daily. He is fond of read- 
ing, especially of reading the history of 
the Middle Ages. He is personally and 
philanthropically interested in the Shaw- 
bridge Boys’ Home, an institution for “un- 
der-privileged” boys. 

President Beatty once shocked an inter- 
viewer by announcing that he did not know 
what was current stock quotation of Ca- 
nadian Pacific, adding that there was not a 
single stock ticker in any Canadian Pacific 
office. ‘Tickers,’ observed President 
Beatty, “are a sign of stock manipulation. 
The Canadian Pacific management has 
never done that.” Doubtless President 
Beatty does know, however that 57% of 
his stock is held in the United Kingdom, 
13% in Canada, and about 24% in the 
U. 5. 

A glance at a railroad map of Canada 
shows the Canadian Pacific running across 
the Dominion iike a backbone, with many 
a branch arm and leg to complete the 
skeleton analogy. Both Canadian Pacific 
and Canadian National lines stretch from 
Halifax to Vancouver. Generally speaking, 
the Canadian National lines lie farther to 
the north, especially west of Winnipeg. 
The Canadian Pacific hugs the U. S. border 
and with its Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste. Marie subsidiary runs through 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin. 
And, indeed, the Canadian Pacific has been 
in many ways a backbone of the Dominion. 

During the World War, the Canadian 
Pacific loaned the Allies $100,000,000, 
made many a shell and cartridge, sent to 
the War 11,000 employes of whom 1,100 
were killed, transported 1,000,000 troops, 
and lost 15 steamships. 

O>— 
Yellow Steel 

A dull red coat of preservative paint is 

the usual lot of structural steel, a dull red 
which is promptly censored by an over- 
coating of black. But from now on, the 
structural steel for all skyscrapers whose 
frames are by the Hay Foundry & Iron 
Works of New York will shine yellow in 
the glare of the sun. The first of them will 
be the Louis Adler Building, now arising 
on Seventh Avenue at 37th St., Man- 
hattan. 


Amazing Autos 

Last week U. S. motorists blinked eyes 
in astonishment; U. S. motor car makers 
held heads proudly high. Astonishment 
and pride alike resulted from a perusal of 
automobile production figures for the first 
quarter of 1929. For these statistics 
showed that speeding 1929 was leaving 
record-breaking 1928 far behind. They 
demonstrated a percentage increase worthy 
even of an infant industry; a volume in- 
crease that should materially contribute to 
the development of the U. S. citizen into 
a creature with two arms and four wheels. 
Having produced more than 1,000,000 cars 
in the first three months of record-breaking 
1928, the automobile industry proceeded 
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rail- to dwarf even this total by a first quarter 
d of 1929 production of no less than 1,500,000 
cars. Thus production was stepped up 
time from a third of a million to over half a 
25 in million a month; thus a 50% increase was 
hats gratifyingly recorded; thus surprising 1928 e 
rhe bowed to amazing 1929. March produc- Mills Metal 
y05- tion totaled 595,000 cars. jun 
te Five Million. More cars were made be- Partitions 
y of cause Of Ford’s return to full-volume 
and capacity after the scrapping of famed 
haw- Model T; because of Chevrolet’s ambition 
“un- to reach its 1929 quota which, starting at 
1,250,000 has been raised to 1,350,000; 
nter- because of furious competition in the 
now under-$1,000 field; and because of pre- 
Ca- vailing U. S. prosperity. Production of 
10t a 1,500,000 cars in the first three months of 
cific 1929 of course does not mean that the 
ident year will reach a 6,000,000 total, but that 
tion. it should pass the 5,000,000 mark is a 
has conservative estimate. Previous record 
ident (1928) was 4,635,000. There are seven or 
% of eight million Model T Fords to be re- 
dom, placed, some millions of 4-cylinder Chev- 
. the rolets that have become antiquated by the gr TC 
Chevrolet shift from a Four to a Six, and aay pay wy aga TN 
four million 1923 models of all makes that et Tee ow 
nada have rounded out the six years of service ye 
cross after which the average automobile retains 
nany no great expectation of life. It is esti- 
. the mated that 15% of U.S. families have two 
acific automobiles and 8% have three. Exported 
from automobiles totaled 13.7% of production in 
king, 1928, should greatly increase in 1929. Thus 
er to the demand for the motor-car remains 
ipeg. healthy, and Hoover prosperity is expected Notice how compact and neat appearing are the Mills mele 
order to provide the purchase price. executive office partitions in the above photograph 
and Ford & Chevrolet. Birth-pangs of Model 
‘ough A, obsequies of Model T, last year forced S Sm o 
ynsin. Ford into second position in units pro- 80% P if i We ht 
been duced, Chevrolet taking the lead. With the ave 0 O ar U ton el 
inion. new models in volume production, how- 
adian ever (1,359,353 new-model cars and trucks UST as the drive shaft in the old-time automobile 
1,000, have been produced), Ford has regained was two or three times as large as the current 
nt to its lead. In March, Ford built 181,894 : 
1,100 cars and trucks, compared to Chevrolet’s one, so is the tendency everywhere toward less 
oops, 147,274. weight to perform the same service. 
General Motors. In addition to its Chev- . oe 
rolet output, General Motors (which in Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions are only one- 
1928 produced about 39% of all U. S. fifth as heavy as the old-fashioned kind and besides 
int is cars) also kept its other companies run- they take up twenty-five per cent less space, cost less 
ning at record-breaking figures. Cadillac 
Il red and La Salle March production totaled to install, never wear out and can be re-arranged to 
nape 4,009; the Olds Motor Works turned out suit any requirement. 
1, the 13,000 Oldsmobiles (44% increase over . - ; 2 
whose March, 1928); Buick reached a March And the new designs with greatly improved lines in 
fh figure of 15,206.* Production has also myriad colorings make Mills Metal Interchangeable 
» will been started on a new General Motors car Partitions a full expression of the 1929 Idea of 
By —the Viking. Made at the Oldsmobile . 
rising Lansing plant, the Viking is an 8-cylinder practical economy, speed and beauty. No matter 
Man- car with a V-type motor. what your business, there is a Mills Metal Partition 
_ Others. Graham-Paige almost doubled for your purpose. Send for descriptive literature. 
its first quarter 1928 output, producing 
more than 25,000 Graham-Paiges during 
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5 W. Larned St. 


Science News-Letter 


THIS weekly brings you in a 
breezy, pleasing form the 
latest, the most startling and au- 
thentic, happenings in every branch of 
science. **Classics of Science’ in every issue. 
Read Science News-Letter for entertain- 
ment, mental advancement and interesting 
ideas for discussion. There is no other maga- 
zinelike Science News-Letter. 
pafroaeerery offer, $2 for 6 months 
2109 B St., Washington, D. C. 


In responding to an advertisement 
say you saw it in 


There is no need to lose the interest on 
money that you are holding intact to 
meet some future obligation. You can 
invest it in Commercial Mortgage Trust 
Notes for a single month or several 
months and it will bring you a substan- 
tialreturn Mail coupon below for book- 
let T-20 giving complete details. 


Address... 


CGMMERCIAL MORTGAGE COMPANY 


OF DETROIT 


eo] 


Detroit, Mich. 


WE" Sience News-Letter “gy | PERSONAL SHIRTS 


“Threadneedle” shirts are cut and tailored to your 
measure from guaranteed pre-shrunk fabrics. 
Select the style and shirting from samples which 
we send you together with easy measuring chart. 
Prices $3.00 to $5.00. Send for free samples of 
Spring styles. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 
379 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Assure quick adjustments'in 
Parcel Insurance 


Y enclosing a North America Insurance 
coupon in each Parcel Post package you 
economically assure prompt adjustment in case 
of loss through theft, damage or destruction in 
transit... You prevent “‘red tape’”’ delays, save 


time and effort. 


Any North America Agent can explain this 
inexpensive and dependable protection, or 
send the attached coupon for full information. 
North America Agents ate listed in the Insurance section 
of Bell classified telephone directories under ““INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


the North America way 


POO 2828888288282 2882022227222228 


: 
H 
**The Oldest American ; 
Fire and Marine 

Insurance Company”’ 

! 
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i 


Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


Dept. T-4 
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pany’s raw sugar requirements. 
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showed. sales increases, exclusive of sales 
to Ford, of 18% over first quarter of 1928, 
Fisher Bodies (General Motor property) 
is building a new million-dollar plant. 
Dodge (now a Chrysler division) shipped 
1,892 cars and trucks in one day. 

Total March production (all makes) 
was 595,000. 


Y 


Babst Demand 


Many a U. S. woman has starved to 
preserve a slim figure, some men have 
refrained from reaching for a_ sweet. 
Nonetheless, the world’s sugar crop has 
become yearly greater. Largely and sud- 
denly expanded after the War, production 
increased by leaps and bounds until prices 
slumped, profits dwindled. 

Therefore, on May 3, 1926, President 
Gerardo Machado y Morales of Cuba an- 
nounced a new and corrective policy. 
Cuba, largest (22% of total) world pro- 
ducer, would limit its planting. Thus, 
argued Cubans, would supply be brought 
down ‘to demand. Thus would prices 
mount, profits increase. 

But the Cuban restriction plan, like 
England’s rubber restriction experiment, 
achieved quite opposite results. The rest 
of the sugar producing world saw a golden 
opportunity to make money. And while 
Cuban production fell from 5,125,970 tons 
in 1925 to 4,011,717 tons in 1928, the 
world crop, swelled by many a new cane 
and beet plantation, rose from 23,687,000 
to 25,326,000. Cuba then supplied only 

6% of the whole. World markets were 
seriously unsettled. 

No one was surprised, therefore, when 
the great restriction plan last December 
came to an abrupt and official end. Only 
the Sugar Export Co. remained as a poten- 
tial marketing machine for use in future 
| emergencies. 

Last week, in Havana, Chairman Earl 
D. Babst of American Sugar Refining Co. 
called importantly at the presidential pal- 
ace of Gen. Machado. His remarks were 
terse and to the point. Now that the 
experiment had failed, he declared, let 
there be no thought of repeating it. And 
let all traces of the disaster be expunged. 


Let Sugar Export Co. pass quietly into: 


oblivion. 

Babst. As everyone knows, American 
Sugar Refining Co. is among the most 
potent of U. S. sugar companies. Last 
year’s profit from all sources (including 
income from the 4-owned National Sugar 
Refining Co.) totaled $9,614,432, . 
against $6,618,740 in 1927. Its holdings 
are wide and diverse. Not only does it 
own sugar refining plants but also a 
cooperage company, a coal company, and 
300,000 acres of Cuban sugar land, 
equipped with factories and a railroad. This 
of all the com- 


Tall, fair-skinned, Earl D. Babst is the 
59-year-old chairman of A. S. R. A., direc- 
tor of Great American Insurance Co., 
American Alliance Insurance Co., Massa- 
chusetts Fire & Marine Insurance 
Co., North Carolina Home Insurance Co., 
American National Fire Insurance Co., 
Great American Indemnity Co., Mt. Royal 
Insurance Co: of Montreal, The Chase 
National Bank. He has been eagerly active 
in affairs of Ohio’s Kenyon College, and 
of the University of Michigan, which gave 
him a Ph. B. in 1893, an LL. B. in 1894. 
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Recently, he ended a five-year term as 
president of Psi Upsilon. Sugarman Babst 
is also lawyer, fisherman, golfer, clubman 


and traveler. 
—©>——_- 


Silkmakers 

Last week many a Cheney journeyed to 
South Manchester, Conn., met many an- 
other Cheney. These multitudinous Chen- 
eys were gathered for the wedding of 
Frances, daughter of Frank Cheney Jr. to 
Roger, son of Architect Charles A. Platt. 
After the wedding the Cheneys drove 
around the town, inspecting their bailiwick. 
On their tour of inspection, reflective, an- 
tiquarian Cheneys may have mused on the 
year 1833, when the first Cheney came into 
contact with the first silkworm cocoon at 
South Manchester. Since then the town 
has known many Cheneys, many cocoons. 
Genealogically-minded Cheneys may have 
pondered, as they drove about, on the 
ramifications of relationship between the 
various families descended from the 
original seven Cheney vrothers: Ralph, 
Ward, Frank, Rush, Charles, John, Seth. 

No matter what their turn of mind, all 
Cheneys saw a Cheney-built schoolhouse 
and a Cheney-built library. They saw a 
large wooded park, around which were 
dotted nine large Cheney residences and 
a half dozen smaller Cheney houses. They 
saw a large expanse of Cheney-owned silk 
mills and warehouses. They saw block on 
block of Cheney-built employes’ houses. 
But they saw no Cheney-built churches, 
for the Cheneys, though exceedingly 
moral, are no pillars of the church. 

Of silk was the bride’s dress, and of 
silk were the speculations of many a 
Cheney.* Handsome, solemn, gray-haired 
Charles Cheney, President of Cheney 
Bros., thought with satisfaction of a letter 
he had received that week: “The com- 
mittee recommends that the Craftsman- 
ship Medal be awarded to the Cheney 
Brothers for the beauty of design and 
texture in their modern machine woven 
silks.” At the top of the letter was a 
handsome design: a Doric capital and 
shaft supported by an American eagle 
with outspread wings. Beneath this was 
engraved, “The American Institute of 
Architects.” 

But most seriously to be considered by 
Cheneys were two problems: 1) over- 
production; 2) tariff. Spokesman in both 
matters is Vice President Horace B. 
Cheney, who spoke twice last week. 

Like the oilmen, the silkmen desire a 
limitation of production agreement. Last 
year a monthly average of 94.5% of all 
broad looms were in operation. Huge sur- 
pluses of finished silk are stacking up in 
warehouses. Buyers are holding back, 
waiting for a price break. Like the oil- 
men, the silkmen need Government acqui- 
escence in an agreement. But the govern- 
ment, much though it might like to, is too 
tangled up with anti-trust legislation to 
help or acquiesce in either oil or silk 
plans (see National Affairs). 

As to tariff, there would appear to be 
no limit to the willingness or power of the 
Government to give Cheneys and others 


_ *Remarkable for his non-silken turn of mind 
is Bushnell Cheney (son of Horace B.), who 
helped launch the Jitney Players in 1923 and 
who remains the power behind the scenes. Last 
week his troupe concluded a two weeks’ stand 
at the Cherry Lane Playhouse in Manhattan’s 
Greenwich Village. 


TIME 


the rates they need. But in this respect, 
silkmen cannot agree among themselves. 
Not alone did Vice President Horace 
Cheney represent the Silk Association of 
America before the House Ways & Means 
Committee at Washington. A. P. Stapfer 
was also there. Mr. Cheney suggested 
rates double those of 1909. But Mr. 
Stapfer suggested reduced rates on geor- 
gettes, crepe de chines, flat crepes. Rea- 
son: the Cheney group is exclusively 
manufacturing; the Stapfer group both 
manufactures and imports; and yet a 
third: group‘is exclusively importing. 

If silk makers fear to risk anti-trust 
proceedings by agreements to restrict pro- 
duction, and cannot agree among them- 
selves on tariff protection, the over-pro- 
duction problem seems far from.a solution. 
Hosiery manufacturers (who consume 
about 50% of silk used in the U. S.) have 
accumulated enough silk to last for some 
months, and are not greatly in the market 
at present prices. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. A son, Kaaiohelookamaunalan- 
ionalaeelua; to Mr. & Mrs. Albert K. Funn 
of Honolulu. 





— ve 

Engaged. Viola Curwood, aviatrix, of 
Owosso, Mich., daughter of the late author 
James Oliver Curwood; and M. C. Loutt, 
aviator, of High Point, N. C. 

ae en 

Married. Anne Taft Ingalls of Cleve- 
land, daughter of Vice President Albert S. 
Ingalls of the New York Central R. R., 
sister of David Sinton Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Aeronautics; 
and Rupert Warburton of London, Penn- 
sylvania-born banker; in Cleveland. 

Sued for Annulment. Donna Made- 
lyn Nichols Taylor Garibaldi, by General 
Giuseppe Garibaldi of Stamford, Conn., 














Mani-Fold Continuous Forms = 
Manifold Economies 








Answering a 
Business Question? 





Speed —accuracy —appearance — pro- 
duction—economy—these are some of 
the questions business is today asking 
of all who serve it. 

“How can Mani-Fold Continuous 
Forms answer this ever-present question 
of business? 

Through continuous forms you can 
simplify the writing of orders, factory 
instructions, and invoices, etc. 

You can combine into one set of con- 
tinuous forms, forms now being written 
separately in various departments of 
your business. This will not only speed 
up operation, it will reduce the possi- 
bility of errors and generally speaking 
result in these 


Six Superiorities of Mani-Fold 
Method of Continuous Forms: 


50% saving in time. Mani-Fold 
speeds routine; gets records out on 
time, and right. 
20% to 100% less duplication of 
effort. Fewer writings. Fewer errors. 
Simplifies office routine. 

3. 95% productive time per operator. 
Lower overhead, fewer operators. 

. 30% saving in carbon paper costs. 
Dollars and cents economy. 
100% registration of forms with as 
many copies as needed. 
25% to 100% improvement in appear- 
ance with appreciable economies in 
printing. 








Requires No Change in Present 
System. And the beauty of The Mani- 
Fold Method is that you do not have to 
change your present ‘‘system’’—you can 
make these manifold economies with any 
“system”. This is now being done by 
thousands of large and small businesses 





As they come out of the box 


Mani-Fold Continuous Forms 
which make for Manifold Economies. 


the world over. The advantages of this 
method are fully told in picture, diagram 
and description, in a new booklet ‘‘Mani- 
Fold Advantages” which will be sent 
upon request made of The Mani-Fold 
Company (Division of United Auto- 
graphic Register Company), 13360 Coit 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 





ADVERTISEMENT 





Many Modern 
/,/ Business 
Machines 


Speed your correspond- 

ence on its way to you 

—Dictating Machines, 

Typewriters, Addressing 

Machines, Aeroplanes, spe- 

cial motor-mounted messen- 

gers—all do their part 

to speed up business 
correspondence. 

Allcorrespondence and 

records should be kept 

in such a way that it 

is easily accessible. 

. Flat folders for this 


purpose have no place 
\ among these modern 
\ 
‘ \ \\ 
iness methods your 


business aids. They 
\y , 
correspondence iy 


aste time instead 
of saving it. 

should be keptinsuch \ 

a way that it is ready 

at all times for quick, 

easy reference. 


VERTICAL — EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


will meet the most exact- 
ing demands of any office 
—large or small. Of ex- 
panding: construction, 
they afford capacity as 
papers are added. Abso- 
lutely no slumping in the 
cabinets as with over- 
crowded flat folders. In- 
dexes are always at proper 
height in full view. 

Made of hemp-rope fibre, 
one “Vertex” Pocket will 
outlast a dozen folders. 


To keep in step 
with modern bus- 


You can test these features in your 
own filing system by.sending the 
coupon below for a free sample 
**Vertex’’ File Pocket. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid “‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in April 15th Time, 


Name of Firm 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME 


civil engineer, anti-Fascist, grandson of the 
famed Italian liberator; in Nyack, N. Y. 
Said she: “The General seeks to annul our 
marriage . . . it isa much finer thing. . . 
than the business of an ugly New York 
divorce.” Donna Madelyn divorced her 
first husband in Yucatan in 1925. 
— 

Sued. Banker Thomas Coleman du 
Pont, Broker Jesse Lauriston Livermore, 
Promoter Addison Mizner, and eleven 
others; for $1,450,000; by 93 investors in 
the Boca Raton, Fla., development fiasco. 
The suit alleges that Mr. Mizner created 
an impression of having $100,000,000 in 
hand; that the Messrs. du Pont and Liver- 
more allowed their names to be used as 
“sponsors.” 

oe 

Sued. Peabody, Houghteling & Co. of 
Chicago (securities) for $2,660,500; by 
500 bondholders of the New England Oil 
Refining Co., who charge that they were 
persuaded to buy $5,000,000 worth of 
bonds by misleading representation. 

—_—_o— 

Sued. Otto Hermann Kahn, Manhattan 
banker and grand opera tycoon; for $250,- 
ooo damages for alleged libel; by Rosa- 
linda Morini, 26, coloratura soprano of 
Freehold, N. J. Last February Mr. Kahn 
was quoted in Miss Morini’s advertise- 
ment in The Musical Courier as saying 
that she had “one of the most beautiful 
voices I have ever heard.” Also quoted 
were the words: “Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Co.” Later Mr. Kahn denied making 
or authorizing any such statement and 
said the use of the Metropolitan’s name 
was “evidently intended to exploit for 
Miss Morini’s benefit the name of an or- 
ganization with which she has no con- 
nection whatever.” 

oe 

Died. Francis King Murray, 33, of 
Andover, Mass., instructor at Phillips- 
Andover Academy, onetime Leland Stan- 
ford footballer and trackman, son of Dr. 
Augustus Taber Murray, leader of the 
Friends Church in Washington, D. C. (at- 
tended by President Hoover); of kidney 
disease; in Boston. Surviving him are his 
two famed brothers—Robert Lindley Mur- 
ray, national tennis champion in 1918, now 
with Hooker Electrochemical Co. at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.; and Frederick (“Feg’’) 
Murray, Olympic trackman in 1920, now 
an able cartoonist and sportswriter on the 
New York Sum. 

a 

Died. Nathan F. Leopold, 69, of Chi- 
cago, retired lake transportation tycoon, 
father of Nathan F. Leopold Jr. (famed 
co-murderer, with Richard Loeb, of 14- 
year-old Bobby Franks in 1924); after an 
operation; in Chicago. Murderer Loeb’s 
father died in 1924. Father Jacob Franks 
died last year. All three fathers, prominent 
Chicagoans before the crime, lived after- 
ward in seclusion. 

Died. Francis Aidan Cardinal Gasquet, 
83, one of two English Cardinals,* Libra- 
rian of the Vatican; of pneumonia and 
heart disease; at his residence in the 
Palace of Saint Calixtus, Rome. Great in 
erudition, Cardinal Gasquet had spent 22 
years revising the Vulgate Bible, a task 
for which he wished 50 years. 


*The other is Francis Cardinal Bourne, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. 
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The Citizens is located here, at the 
center of the world’s greatest mar- 
ket, for a real reason .. . to provide 
Central New York with commercial 
banking facilities that rank with 
any in the country. 


Today, although just past the 
quarter century mark, this bank 
is one of the largest commercial 
banks in Central New York. 

The Citizens knows this rich in- 
dustrial market through intimate 
daily contact with it. We can tell 
manufacturers, large or small, what 
opportunities are here. We can 
give you definite facts, not broad 
generalities. 

For factory, branch plant, or dis- 
tribution point, Utica has definite 
advantages. Labor conditions are 
excellent, living conditions ideal. 
Utica is in the “100% zone” of 
health and industrial efficiency. 


Above all, there is real cooperation 
for new industries. 


The Citizens will gladly tell 

you about Utica, and the 

market of 35,000,000 peo- 

ple that is within overnight 

reach. For information, 

write our Industrial Depart- 
ment. 


Vv 


CITIZENS 
TRUST CO 


OF UTICA, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION 


Women Teachers Flayed 


In Leicester, England, last week, met 
the National Union of Schoolmasters. As 
had been expected they flaunted their 
masculinity with loud pride. The School- 
masters Union is the male offspring of the 
National Union of Schoolteachers which 
once was composed of both male and fe- 
male members. After the War the male 
members seceded because they felt that 
male teachers, in general, should receive 
higher wages than female. Since then, they 
have met once a year and usually said 
unpleasant things about female teachers. 
Last week, therefore, English women 
schoolteachers listened nervously for a 
scathing male pronunciamento. They 
heard several. 

Said one male: “It is notorious that 
women are weak in teaching subjects like 
mathematics or science, from which hu- 
man interest is absent. Men alone can 
attune their minds to the minds of boys.” 

Male Brooke of Liverpool hinted darkly 
that “certain masculine women dare do 
all that may become a man... . Pupils 
of both sexes should be vigorously pro- 
tected from the influence of persons of 
that type.” 

Male Freeborough of Banstead said: 
“Women manage boys by a system of 
bribery and corruption. Out of the six 
leading nations in the world, the nation in 
which bribery and corruption are most 
rife is the nation which has the most 
women teachers. America is loaded with 
bribery in its very vitals, its Parliamen- 
tary [Congressional], its municipal, its 
commercial and financial life. It is more 
than a coincidence that in that country 
teaching is feminine.” 

Many a hearer of the schoolmasters’ 
bitter words was indignant. But some 
were startled to thought. Was it true that 
women bribed, corrupted? Are any U. S. 
educators ever amenable to bribery? 

Inevitable were thoughts of the still- 
brewing public utility propaganda scan- 
dals. That public utility men had bribed 
and teachers accepted was made patent 
last year when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, investigating public utilities, dis- 
covered the extent to which propaganda in 
behalf of private as against state owner- 
ship, control and operation of light, power 
and traction companies, had been slipped 
into public school texts and lectures by 
paid publicists and conniving teachers 
(Time, July 16). The National Educa- 
tion Association shortly after appointed 
a committee of ten to uncover propa- 
ganda-spreading teachers and public utility 
bribers. The committee, headed bv able 
Dr. Edwin Cornelius Broome, Philadelphia 
_— of Schools, will report in 
une. 





a woven 

Eton’s Purpose 
Last week London’s Lord Mayor Sir 
Kynaston Studd dined exceedingly well. 
Among his guests were Viscount Byng 
of Vimy and Thorpe-le-Soken, Prince 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught, Viscount 
Lascelles, Lord Chancellor Baron Hail- 
sham. Also present was Dr. Montague 
Rhodes James, Provost of Eton, author of 
many a learned treatise and many a tin- 


TIME 


gling ghost story. All the guests were Eton 
graduates. 

Provost James offered the famed toast, 
Floreat Etonia. Then, pridefully eyeing 
the company, he added: “Gentlemen, the 
purpose of Eton is to produce old Eto- 
nians.”’* 


== 


Wesleyan’s Treasure 


At Wesleyan University, for safekeep- 
ing, photographing and occasional exhibit- 
ing, arrived last week eight pages of 
cramped and cryptic handwriting. The 
bushywooled savant whose pen _ had 
scratched, squiggled, crossed out and cor- 
rected was no less a personage than Ger- 
many’s Albert Einstein. These pages were 
the original manuscript of his Zur Ein- 
heitlichen Feld-Theorie (Time, Feb. 18). 

Donors of the manuscript were Trustees 
George Willets Davison (Central Union 
Trust Co., Manhattan) and Albert W. 
Johnston. To procure it Trustee Davison 
had sent his bank’s Berlin representatives 
to Frau Einstein with an offer to buy. 
Frau and Dr. Einstein, having no other 
offers, sold (sum unmentioned). They 
said they would use the money for welfare 
work among German university students. 

The Einstein relativity manuscript is 
in the Zionist University in Jerusalem; 
other recent Einstein manuscripts have 
been purchased by London’s Baron Roth- 
schild, given to Berlin’s Einstein Institute. 


*Not to be confused with “The Old Etonian,” 
potent cocktail served at London’s Hotel Metro- 
pole. a 





ON 
os 
years this approval* 

has provided a large 

number of investors 
with carefully selected 
securities affording 
better than average 
income and good 
possibilities for prin- 
cipal appreciation. All 


accounts have execu- 
tive supervision. 


Booklet “M” and cur- 
rent offering on request 


PAUL PLUNKETT & Co. 
Incorporated 


Financial Counsel 
Dependable Investments 


17 East 42nd St., New York 


| In responding to an advertisement | 
say you saw it in TIME 
| 





STARRETT: 


Identified with more than a 
billion dollars of construction 


OR a quarter of a century the name of 
Starrett has been associated with big-scale 
building, now totaling more than a billion dollars. 
The Starrett Corporation embraces every phase 


of real estate and building activity: not only con- 
struction work but also ownership, management, 


operation and financing. 


The Common Stock of The Starrett Corpora- 
tion is actively traded in on the New York Curb 
Market. It affords a highly attractive opportunity 


to profit through the success of a complete, nat- 
ionally known organization—a leader in its field. 


Write for circular TM-15 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Name 


Address 





PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


George Ade, U. S. funnyman (Fables 
in Slang, The Sultan of Sulu, etc.) touring 
the world, reached Manila last week just 
as the aged Sultan of Sulu came to town. 
Said the Sultan of Sulu: “I don’t know 
him.” Said Author Ade: “Shucks, I wrote 
a whole musical comedy about him with- 
out an introduction. I pictured the Sultan 
as endowed with a remarkable sense of 
humor.” 





se ES 


Rumania’s Queen Marie and U. S. 
Fisticuffer James Joseph Tunney were 
separately applauded spectators at a bull 
fight last week in Madrid. Spanish news- 
papers passionately denied earlier reports 
(Time, April 8) that Mr. Tunney, at a 
private show, killed a bull with one sword- 
stroke. 

a oe 

John Drinkwater, English poet-play- 
wright (Robert E. Lee, Abraham Lincoln), 
arrived in the U. S. last week to see the 
opening of his latest play and first comedy, 
Bird in Hand, on Broadway (see p. 16). 
Waylaid by ship-news reporters, Author 
Drinkwater said: 1) That he would fight 
Prohibition if it threatened England; 2) 
That the U. S. has no recent or contem- 
porary figure dramatically as large as Lee 
or Lincoln, although ‘Woodrow Wilson 
might make a good play;” 3) That talking 
cinema shows are not worth talking about. 

—_—o—- 

Morris Gest, Russian-born Manhattan 
theatre-man, made a speech in Milwaukee 
last week. Excerpts: “A nation might not, 
officially, do what Henry Ford as a citizen 
may do. Let him, who thought enough of 
humanity to send a peace ship to war-torn 
Europe, now send American experts who 
can analyze, assimilate and then present 
to America the needs of a nation ready, 
eager, anxious to emerge from clouds of 
darkness and take a rightful place among 
the nations of the world... . Then let 
the report of the committee be presented 
to President Hoover, who will know what 
to do with it. . . . Certainly there is no 
service to humanity that Henry Ford could 
make of more lasting benefit than to send 
such a committee as I have outlined.” 
Mr. Gest thought 100 experts would be 


enough. 
ices 


James Alexander Stillman, Manhat- 
tan banker, steamed for Europe last week. 
Inevitably asked about divorce, he said: 
“No, I’m simply making a golfing tour. 


Mrs. Stillman is not accompanying me 
because she is supervising repairs to one 
of our houses.” 

——o>—__ 


Christian Keener (“Red”) Cagle, 
All-American football halfback last year 
and captain-elect of this year’s Army 
eleven, went to Manhattan last week with 
a group of fellow cadets on an “educa- 
tional trip.” Official goal: American 
Museum of Natural History, wondrous 
home of dried marvels. After that the 
West Pointers had freedom until 11:45 
p. m. Hero Cagle broke away, accom- 
panied by a cadet assigned to guard him. 


West Pornt’s CAcLe 
He rushed out into the night. 


Eluding the guard, he rushed into the 
foggy night, arrived in West Point several 
hours late. Punishment (his second within 
three months for the same offense): six 
demerits and 274 hours of solo marching. 
Said he: “It was coming to me.” 

o— 

Matthew Henson, who 20 years ago 
mushed with Commander Peary on his 
final dash to the North Pole, received 
from the Bronx Chamber of Commerce 
last week a silver cup in recognition of his 
services to the country. No congressional 
award has ever been made to Musher 
Henson, although bills with that object 
have been introduced. He, a Negro cus- 
toms-house clerk, lives in the Bronx. 

—— oo 

To Helen Wills, U. S. tennis cham- 
pion, pride of California, soon to sail for 
Europe for tournament play and exhibi- 
tions, was issued last week passport No. 1 
under the Hoover administration. 

o— 
Col. Edward Mandell House, con- 


fidant, political tutor and alter ego of 
President Wilson, lay fully conscious last 
week in a Manhattan hospital while a pair 
of surgeons spent an hour and three-quar- 
ters removing from the wall of his bladder 
a diverticulum containing a _ papillary 
growth. Effects of the spinal anesthesia 
died out 15 minutes before the operation 
was over. Urged to take gas, the patient, 
70, said: “No, I will stand it.” He was 
keenly disappointed because he was not 
permitted to raise his head to watch the 
surgeons at work, and asked repeatedly 
how things were going. Things went well. 
—©—- 

Jules W. (“Nicky”) Arnstein, onc- 
time bond thief, onetime convict, onetime 
husband of Comédienne Fanny Brice, was 
with the police again last week in Man- 
hattan, as were two companions of his. 
Hotelman Thomas Kearns of Taunton, 
Mass., said that three men had so inter- 
ested him in a plan to build a theatre there 
that he had drawn $33,000 from a bank, 
hid it in a bureau drawer. After a confer- 
ence with the three men had produced no 


agreement, he failed to find his cash. 
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“Time brings all things.” 


Wine 

In Harmony Grove, Calif., one Henry 
Van Steenberger last week sat, on a bet, 
before ten gallons of wine. He quaffed, 
guzzled, bibbed, choked down more, sip- 
ped, strained, swallowed hard, until only 
a half-pint remained after three nights and 
two days of drinking “at one sitting.” 
Then Bibber Van Steenberger lost his bet. 
He fell over dead. 


—_—¢ 


Ghastly 


In Buffalo, five policemen were needed 
last week to handle traffic on the roads 
near Pine Hill cemetery. Reason: ghastly- 
ghostly voices and music were issuing 
from a tomb. Amateur sleuths at length 
discovered that the horrid sounds, re- 
fracted by the marble mausoleum, were 
echoes from a radio loudspeaker in front 


of a distant shop. 
> 


Fate 

In Buffalo, Janitor John H. Olst, 22, died 
in his bath tub last week from a combina- 
tion of escaping gas and drowning. A few 
days before he had been rescued from 
going over Niagara Falls with a capsized 
boat. 

ill 

Suspicious 

In Reynoldsville, Pa., one Frank Chif- 
fen, silk-mill fireman, shut up his wife in 
his house and nailed boards over all but 
one of the windows and doors. At the 
remaining door he chained three dogs. 
Whenever he heard the dogs bark he ran 
home from the mill to investigate. Failing 
to catch anyone with his wife, he sharp- 
ened his axe, ran to the house, decapitated 
his wife, shot himself through the head. 

——— —_ 


Trolley 


In Pittsburgh, one O. J. Coats was ar- 
rested last week on the charge that he did 
steal a trolley car from a local yard, did 
go on a long Saturday-night joy ride to 
West View Park, clanging the gong 
merrily, all alone. 


es 


Thoughtful 


In New Orleans, Stevedore Vito Longo, 
55, taxied to an undertaking shop, had 
himself fitted for a high-priced coffin, paid 
for it, drove on to a cemetery to make 
sure the casket would neatly sink into a 
certain tomb, returned to the mortuary, 
stayed there. His wife and sons could not 
explain his suicide. 


4 
——— 


Chicago 

In Chicago, a gunman last week held up 
Stenographer Mary Johnson, took her 
purse, coat, beads, dress. Up rattled a 
taxi. Disrobed, dismayed, Mary stepped 
in. Said the chivalric chauffeur: “I’m a 
stick-up guy myself, dearie. See these two 
automatics? But youse’ve had enough for 
one night—I’ll take you home.” 
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HEN you accept delivery of your new car, 


your dealer will offer you some very sound 
advice on how to keep it new. He will probably 
point out that the motor has a higher compression 
ratio and operates at a much higher speed than 
your old car, and that careful consideration should 
be given to using an oil that affords the extra measure 
of protection required. Depend 
upon your dealer’s advice and 
take advantage of the special- 


ized service he offers. 
Most car dealers approve the 


of leading dealers to specifically 


recommend this completely Past , PE 
super-refined pure Pennsylvania TC, Pennsylvania 


PERMIT NY V0 


VALUABLE ADVICE FROM THE MAN 
Most INTERESTED IN YOUR CAR. 


oil to their customers as unexcelled protection. 
Back of this preference for HyViS is the approval, 


either by name or specification, of every leading 
motor car manufacturer in America. It is natural, 
therefore, that car dealers should recommend and 
supply HyViS, and that it should be found at 
independent stations from coast to coast. 


The correct retail price of 


HyVIS is 35 cents per quart. 

¥ Slightly higher in Far West and 
é Canada. 

Fred G. Clark, Inc., Estab- 


use of HyV1S. In fact, there is a Molo 
growing tendency on the part 


Cleveland. Branches at Atlanta, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Los An- 
geles, Seattle. Refineries at 
Warren, Pa. 


OlIl lished 1882. Home office at 





REG.US.PAT.OFF. 


a Vo Centra price 


Everywhere ... on highways of every State, stands 
the Texaco pump, a symbol of high test quality. 
Motorists who have regulariy used “premium” motor 
fuels, who willingly paid 3¢ to 5¢ extra, now prefer 
the new and better Texaco Gasoline. For Texaco 
stands every test. It forms a dry gas. It starts easier 
— it accelerates quicker and, mile after mile, it de- 
livers a full measure of honest power. Try Texaco 


today. Learn the real meaning of “ high test.” 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, TEXACOQ PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


E : 


The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO 
GASOLINE 








